









A BEAUTIFUL LESSON IN ECONOMICS 


Some things aren't taught in classrooms. You have to 
learn them on the street. 

You can learn a lot, for instance, behind the wheel 
of America's street sensation, the Fbntiac Firebird. 
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First, you can learn about impressive mileage and 
range. Remember: Compare the "estimated mpg" to 
the "estimated mpg" of other cars. You may get 
different mileage and range depending on how fast 
you drive, weather conditions and trip length. Actual 
highway mileage and range will probably be less 
than the estimated highway fuel economy. Mileage 
and range figures will be lower in 
California. Range estimates ob- 
tained by multiplying EPA estimates 
by its 20.8 gallon fuel tank capacity. LMkJM i 
Firebirds are equipped with (■▼BOR 

GM-built engines produced by r\ 
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various divisions. See your dealer for details. 

You can also learn how little it costs to truly 
enjoy driving again. The manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price for the '80 Firebird including dealer 

preparation OA*l includes 

is just... yrffTWW auto.txans. 

Taxes, license, destination charges and additional 
equipment are extra. 

And that $5,963 buys you Firebird's sleek styling. 
Deeply-contoured bucket seats with center console. 

A padded steering wheel. Simulated rosewood on 
the recessed instrument panel. And the Firebird 
touches that make the car so special. 

Finally, you can learn about Firebird's tradition¬ 
ally high resale that may surprise the owners of 
other sporty cars. 

/A You don't need a math degree to 

/' \ see what all this adds up to. Simply 
/1 A some of the most beautiful numbers 

ORE on the road. The 1980 Fbntiac Firebirds. 

lONTEAC Buy or lease one soon. .-- 
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Whether you're hooked on the 5' (meas diag) TV or the 
AM/FM radio, you can catch it with the TR-585. It comes 
with batteries, an AC adapter, and car cord, so you can play 
it almost any place. The ruggedly designed TR-585 makes 
every outing a knockout. 


The TR-4001R It tunes in, and turns on almost anything that 
moves you. Because it’s more than a portable 4' (meas diag) 
TV with an AM/FM. It’s a cassette player and recorder, too. 
And it even has a Weather Band. With its built-in AC adapter, 
car cord and batteries you can use it while on the move. 


With the TR-545 you can watch your favonte race jockey, 
then listen to your favorite disc jockey. It’s a 5* (meas diag) 
TV that pops out of an AM/FM radio, ft comes with Panalloid 
rechargeable batteries, built-in AC adapter and a car cord. 
So it can run on most any track. 


Catch any scene with the TR-3000P. It's an AM/FM and 

3" (meas diag) TV. It has slide-rule tuning and TV news 
camera styling. Plus a magnifying lens to give you a big 
view of the big shows. And it runs on AC, batteries, or your 
car. Taking it on trips is a capital idea. 


Your second TV should do a lot more than just playTV. 


The Panasonic Outsiders."* They'll do much 
more than just play TV. Because inside these 
Outsiders is an AM/FM radio, and one even 
adds a cassette player and a Weather Band. 

And you can play the Outsiders almost 
anywhere you play. Outdoors or indoors. The 
Outsiders are all compact, lightweight port¬ 
able TVs. They run on AC, a car cord or 
batteries. In fact, they all come with either 
Panalloid"* rechargeable batteries or 
Panasonic heavy-duty batteries. Also in¬ 
cluded is an automatic voltage regulator. It 



stops the picture from fluctuating even when 
the power does. So Panasonic Outsiders can 
deliver sharp, crisp pictures almost anywhere. 

The Outsiders from Panasonic. They 
should be your first choice for your second TV. 

All TV pictures simulated. 


Hie Outsiders 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 











When it comes to 
beating the cold at the 
1980 Winter Olympics, 
the U.S. has a winner. 

And the winner is Mobil 1' synthetic motor 
oil.The official supplier of motor oil to the 
1980 Lake Placid Winter Olympics. 

Mobil 1 is the revolutionary oil that helps you 
get started clear down to 35°below. And if it can 
help you get started easier down at 35°below, 
think of what it'll do way up at 0? 

So change to Mobil 1. Because even at 
35°below. it'll help get you started easier. 

And that's a cold fact. 

Mobil □. The oil that saves you gas helps 
get you started even at 35° below. 
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Boston Is Winging Once More 18 

Grounded for two seasons, the Celtics have taken a high perch in the NBA 
The big difference is a rare Bird of a rookie by Bruce Newman 

Sims Like Old Times at Norman 24 

In his final regular-season game. Billy Sims shredded Nebraska for 247 
yards, leading Oklahoma to the Orange Bowl by Douglas S. Looney 

Lonesome No Longer 26 

Once snubbed as losers by Texas football sophisticates, the Houston Oilers 
stunned the stumbling Cowboys to win the state title by Ron Reid 
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The Game Is Her Dominion 106 

Old Dominion's Nancy Lieberman rules the world of women's hoops, to 
which her play has given a new dimension by Curry Kirkpatrick 
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Next Week 

A TRIO OF TITLES is at stake in boxing. Sugar Ray Leonard goes after Wtlfredo 
Benitez' welterweight crown; middleweight Vito Antuofermo defends his against 
Marvin Hagler; and Victor Galindez risks his light heavy title against Marvin Johnson. 

HOW SWEET IT'LL BE for the winner of the Alabama-Auburn game, one of foot¬ 
ball's bitterest rivalries, as No. 1 ‘Bama could get bounced from the Sugar Bowl by a 
Tiger victory. Douglas S. Looney reports on which team gets beat in Birmingham, 
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SMITH-CORONA 
ANNOUNCES A NEW FORM 
OF SCHOLASTIC AID. 



To be a good student you have to be good at more than just passing exams and writing 
papers. It also helps to be good at typing. 

That’s why the Smith-Corona® Cartridge Ribbon electric portable typewriter was created. 

Its unique cartridge ribbon system lets you change ribbons quickly and easily without 
touching the ribbon. And its patented correction cartridge corrects mistakes in seconds. 

It also gives you a wider choice of ribbons, including a carbon film ribbon that gives special 
typing jobs like term papers a crisp, professional look. 

And with its rugged construction and solid engineering, a Smith-Corona electric portable 
should perform dependably and accurately no matter what the work load. 

Give your student a Smith-Corona electric portable typewriter. I t’s the one form of scholas¬ 
tic aid within every parents reach. 

EjQEj SMITH-CORONA 



















Terry’s got a new pair of wings 



Feet that feel good fly 
in new football shoes 
from Spalding 

“I may have a good arm, but 
my feet—they're another story. 

"They've got super high 
arches that really need sup¬ 
port. 

"They've been broken and 
battered so they really deserve 
good, comfortable shoes. 

"And Spalding makes good 
shoes. 

"I started wearing Spalding 
shoes for running. I hate to run. 
Always have. But my Spalding 
running shoes are so comfort¬ 
able, I almost enjoy it. 

"So then I tried Spalding 
football shoes. I'm superstitious 
about my football shoes, so it 
takes a mighty impressive pair 
of shoes to get me to switch. 
Spalding had no trouble. 

“My Spalding shoes lit me 
firmly and snugly. They grip 
under my arches, along the 
sides and around my heels. 
They don't roll over. They fit the 
way I've always wanted shoes 
to fit. Like bedroom slippers. 
But with support. 

"Spalding shoes. They do for 
my feet what the Pittsburgh 
receivers have done for my 
arm." 

—Terry Bradshaw 


$pALDIt\l(j 












Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous 10 Your Health 
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IOW TAR • ENRICHED TOBACCO 


The rich low‘tar.’ 

Kings and 100 s. 


9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg.ncawe 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


A DISAPPOINTING BUT EARNEST LOOK AT 
THE LONG LIFE OF THE OLD PERFESSER 

Maury Allen is a sportswriter for the New 
York Post who covered the Mets in those mar¬ 
velous early years when Casey Stengel pre¬ 
sided benignly over the most endearingly 
inept group of mortals ever to masquerade as 
a major league baseball team. He was a mem¬ 
ber of that pack of journalists whom Stengel 
called “my writers," and he seems to have 
known the Old Perfesser fairly well. 

Out of this experience Allen has written 
You Could Look It Up: The Life of Casey 
Stengel (Times Books, $10.95), the first full bi¬ 
ography of Stengel since his death four years 
ago. It is an earnest, amiable, affectionate 
book. It is also a considerable disappointment. 
It telis us a great deal that we already knew 
about Stengel and very little that we did not. 
It has plenty of accounts of games in which 
Stengel played or managed, plenty of rem¬ 
iniscences by his friends and rivals, plenty of 
ball-park atmosphere—yet Stengel himself is 
as much a mystery at the end of this book as 
he was at the beginning. Allen has failed to lo¬ 
cate the private individual behind the public 
personality. 

Sometimes that can't be avoided; some men 
and women are mysteries that their biogra¬ 
phers simply can’t crack. The problem here, 
however, is that Allen doesn’t seem to have 
made much of an effort. He has been content 
to record a lot of material about Stengel with¬ 
out really exploring it, without making the at¬ 
tempt—which is one of a biographer’s chief 
responsibilities—to discover what it means. 

To be sure, Allen scrupulously recounts the 
familiar story; Stengel’s boyhood in Kansas 
City; his gritty big-league career; his woeful 
managing stints in Brooklyn and Boston; his 
surprising selection by the Yankees and his 
glorious triumphs with them; his memorable 
Indian summer with the Mets. Allen under¬ 
stands that beneath the clown’s greasepaint 
was a serious, encyclopedic baseball mind; he 
is particularly good at explaining the student- 
teacher relationship between Stengel and 
John J. McGraw, and the later teacher-stu¬ 
dent relationship between Stengel and Billy 
Martin. 

But there are other matters he just doesn’t 
delve into. Stengel's long and presumably 
happy marriage is largely unexplored terri¬ 
tory. So, too, is Stengel as entertainer, as pub¬ 
lic personality whose image was carefully self- 
created. 

Allen's is a competent account, but it is 
more a baseball book than a biography. The 
real Stengel still eludes us. end 










New Silhouette n. Improvements you can see. 

And behind the scenes- Samsonite quality built in. 

So you’ll enjoy Silhouette II the first time you use it, and 
keep on enjoying Silhouette H for years. Samsonite' 




At last. A solution to eleven 
fomilior travel frustrations. 

Introducing Silhouette!!. 


Interior identification 
for double safety. 


Samsonite’s got your bag. 























Introducing 
Chevrolet Wagon 


(j§) estimated miles on a single tank of fuel fn 


You can also drive that same New 
Chevrolet Diesel Wagon with the fuel 
economy usually associated with a compact 
car—an EPA estimated (2j) MPG, 31 highway. 

And do it all with an engine that has no 
spark plugs to change, no distributor to 
replace, no carburetor to adjust. 

Range figures obtained by multiplying 
the 22-gallon fuel tank capacity by (zT) EPA 
estimated MPG (city), 31 highway for an 
’80 Caprice or Impala Wagon with available 
diesel engine. Not currently available in 
California. See dealer for availability. 
* Remember : Compare the EPA estimated 
MPG with that of other cars. Your mileage 
and range may vary depending on speed, 
distance and weather. City mileage and range 
will be less in heavy traffic, your actual 



Plus a 22-gallon fuel tank. 



A generous 87 cu. ft. capacity. 



A convenient 3-way door-gate. 



Lockable underfloor storage. 


THE NEW CHEVROLET WAGON 

































the first 

with diesel power. 


the city, an estimated 682 miles on the highway 

highway mileage and range will probably be 
less than the highway estimate. The New 
Chevrolet is equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. See your 
dealer for details. 

Of course, what makes the new available 
V8 diesel engine especially attractive is 
The New Chevrolet it’s available in —trim 
Caprice and Impala Wagons delightful to 
drive, remarkably pleasant to maneuver and 
park. Yet with a full measure of those 
virtues you buy a wagon for in the first place. 

And when you consider you get it all with 
those impressive EPA estimates, shouldn’t 
you consider seeing your Chevy dealer? 

And placing your order now? 


* Stretch-out-and-relax comfort. Plus side storage and utility trays. 

WE MADE IT RIGHT FOR THE 80s. 


























100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 80 8 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD NY.NV C 1979 
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THIS TIME OF YEAR.THERKS NOTHING 


AS TRADITIONAL AS RED. 

./an-' y 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED 

THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE 





Edited by MYRA GELBAND 


BANKED 

Two weeks ago, the Thoroughbred Board 
of the Maryland Racing Commission vot¬ 
ed to ban the use of the drugs Butazo- 
lidin and Lasix at that state’s tracks. The 
decision was made after six months of 
hearings and testimony before the five- 
member board and will become effective 
Jan. I. 1980, when the winter race meet¬ 
ing opens at Bowie. 

Butazolidin, or Bute, is an anti-inflam¬ 
matory drug that reduces swelling, and 
in turn pain, particularly in an animal’s 
joints. By using it, a trainer is able to 
run a horse more often. When properly 
employed, Lasix controls respiratory ail¬ 
ments and bleeding in the throat and nos¬ 
trils, a condition sometimes encountered 
in racehorses. Use of Lasix has been le¬ 
gal at Maryland tracks since 1974; Bute 
has been allowed since 1975. The approv¬ 
als were granted after horsemen con¬ 
vinced the racing commission that a per¬ 
missive medication program was needed 
if horses were to meet the demands of 
year-round racing. Other states have 
since followed Maryland’s lead. 

But now many racing officials feel that 
abuses resulting from legalizing the drugs 
outweigh the benefits. At Pimlico in 
1978, jockey Robert Pineda died of in¬ 
juries suffered in a four-horse, chain-re¬ 
action spill that was triggered when a 
horse with a bad leg that had been treat¬ 
ed with Bute stumbled. And although 
only one horse in 20 is a known bleeder, 
almost 75% of the horses running recent¬ 
ly at Laurel were on the Lasix list that is 
posted daily. It seems that many trainers 
will give Lasix to their non-bleeders to 
discourage their being claimed. Lasix, a 
powerful diuretic, also can be used to 
camouflage other drugs that are not per¬ 
mitted, such as Sublimaze or Stadol, by 
producing such a volume of urine that 
testing for trace elements is virtually 
impossible. 

“The intent of the medication program 
has been abused so much that it is hard 
to justify,’’ says Robert W. Banning, 
chairman of the Maryland Thoroughbred 


Board. “The biggest industry cloud that 
we have comes around medication.’’ 

Predictably, not everyone was happy 
with the decision. Fendall Clagett, pres¬ 
ident of the Maryland, Delaware, Charles 
Town division of the Horsemen’s Benev¬ 
olent and Protective Association, called 
the board’s action “intolerable” and said 
it would result in smaller fields and finan¬ 
cial setbacks for Maryland racing. 

“Abolishing medication may sound 
good, but it’s naive and ignorant,” said 
King T. Leatherbury, one of the nation's 
leading trainers, in testifying against the 
ban. “I could live without the Bute eas¬ 
ier than without Lasix. If you have a 
horse that needs Bute, he might depre¬ 
ciate in value without it, and he may race 
less. But still you’re in action. Whereas, 
you may have a $30,000 horse that real¬ 
ly bleeds, and without the Lasix, that 
horse is going to be worth zero.” 

Dr. Thomas Tobin, a professor of vet¬ 
erinary medicine and toxicology at the 
University of Kentucky, told the com¬ 
mission that giving Bute to a horse is 
comparable to giving aspirin to humans. 
“The primary action of Bute is to block 
pain due to inflammation," he said. “But 
it does not block out pain entirely." 

“If that’s true,” asked board member 
J. Neil McCardell, “then why is every¬ 
body so anxious to use it?" 

The board’s decison to ban the drugs 
was unanimous. Maryland now joins 
New York to become the only Eastern 
states to ban Bute and Lasix—New Jer¬ 
sey permits limited use of Lasix only— 
but Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Del¬ 
aware are expected to soon follow suit. 

One reason the racing commissions 
are taking action is a drug bill that U.S. 
Representative Bruce F. Vento (D.. 
Minn.) hopes to introduce in January. 
Vento’s legislation would establish fed¬ 
eral minimum testing standards and 
would set civil and criminal penalties 
for violations, which are now handled 
internally by racing commissions. Ven¬ 
to has received considerable support for 
the bill, primarily from well-organized 


humane societies around the country. 

Racetrack officials are strongly op¬ 
posed to the ban of the drugs and to fed¬ 
eral intervention. But it’s clear they can’t 
have it both ways. There is general agree¬ 
ment that there are abuses of Bute and 
Lasix, and unless action is taken by the 
racing commissions to ban these drugs. 
Washington seems certain to do so. As 
William Gross, one of Pennsylvania’s 
racing commissioners, said last week, 
“Sure, we’ll get a lot of flak, but it’s time 
we start to bite the bullet. I wouldn’t want 
to see the commissions being dictated to 
by the federal government.” 

ULTIMATE WEAPON 

You probably thought that California lost 
to Baltimore in the American League 
playoffs because the Orioles played bet¬ 
ter ball. Not so, according to a letter wc 
received from John Robertson of Cama¬ 



rillo, Calif. It wasn't the bitting or the 
pitching—but the singing that did the 
Angels in. Robertson is a voice and piano 
teacher whose principal hobby is singing 
The Star-Spangled Banner before pro 
baseball, football, basketball and hockey 
games. Because Robertson, a tenor, lives 
just northwest of Los Angeles, most of his 
appearances are in Southern California. 

“In the last 6 l /j years I’ve sung our na¬ 
tional anthem 86 times for the Dodgers, 
Angels, Lakers, Kings, Southern Califor¬ 
nia Sun (WFL) and Aztecs," writes Rob¬ 
ertson. "I can sing the anthem in seven 
keys. When I sing in the four lower keys, 
continued 
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Chopped steak 
is driving down the cost 
of life insurance. 


As you may have noticed, chopped steak and just about 
everything else is going up. It’s called inflation. 

Well, strange but true, inflation helps us at /Etna lower 




the price of new life policies like our /Economaster. Because 
today’s higher interest rates give us a higher return on 
investments. 

It’s part of an industry trend that’s seen most life premiums 
drop up to 20% over the past 20 years: 

And it’s just one of the changes you should find refreshing 
if you haven’t shopped for life insurance lately. 

For example, we drive our lawyers to antacids by insisting 
that policies be written in English instead of the usual legalese. 

We give you the right to return a policy up to a full 10 days 
after you get it. (Minds were made to be changed.) 

And we make a point of spelling out the exact cost of our 
insurance. According to a formula that lets you compare it 
with what you’d pay our competitors down the street. 1 

We’re not saying our business is perfect. It can—it must— 
keep changing. 

But we hope you agree we’re doing something to make 
insurance affordable. If not, alas, edible. 

/Etna 

wants insurance to be affordable. 

■ /Etna’s /Economaster pol- the kind whose initially lower healthier lives. Computers make the National Association of 
icy. the first of its kind to be premiums make it appealing to possible better service with fewer Insurance Commissioners, whose 
offered by a major U.S. insurance relatively young insurance buyers employees. And competition members are drawn from the 50 
company, is a “whole life" or during inflationary times. The among America’s 1,900 life in- independent state agencies that 
permanent policy. It features olderyou get, however, the higher surers insures the savings get overseethe insurance business, 
premiums that are usually lower your term premiums. As the man passed on to you. The NAIC formula has been 

than those of conventional whole says, you pays your money and J The formula for determin- adopted by over half the states, 
life. Even companies that don't you takes your choice. ing cost—a complicated busi- but /Etna voluntarily supplies 

offer /Economaster-type cover- 2 The cost of life insurance ness, since different policies offer this information throughout the 
age give you a choice between has dropped for other reasons, a headscratching host of differ- country, 
whole life and “term" insurance, too. People are living longer, ent features—was worked out by 
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/Etna Life Insurance Company. Hartford. CT 06156 Tconomaster is already available in most states and £tna is now working to make it available 


where it's not yet offered 



Ford Motor Company’s 
Extended Service Plan. 

IT CAN EXTEND PROTECTION TO EVERYTHING SHOWN HERE 
FROM 12 MONTHS/12,000 MILES TO 3 YEARS/50,000 MILES. 


Wiring Harm 

Village Regulator \ Head' 


Windshield Wiper Motor 



What it covers. What it costs. What it means. 


Briefly, it covers parts and labor for 
repair of defects in the major parts of 
the entire power train, certain steering 
system parts, the electronic ignition 
module, front suspension (except 
alignment), drive axle, the basic 
electrical system, brakes (except for 
linings, pads, rotors, and drums), the 
turbocharger (where applicable), and 
factory-installed air conditioning 
(parts illustrated above). If you nor¬ 
mally use and properly care for your 
car, and perform the routine mainte¬ 
nance called for in the Owner's Man¬ 
ual, your new Ford Motor Company 
vehicle is protected from the high 
cost of repair bills from dale of deliv¬ 
ery for up to 3 years or 36.000 miles 
(whichever comes first). Or you can 
choose an extended plan that protects 
you for 3 years or 50.000 miles. 


CAR COVERED 

SUGGESTED PRICE 


'6.000 mi 

50.000 mi 

Courier 

$149 

$179 

Fiesta. Pinto. Bobcat. 
Mustang, Capri. Fairmont 
and Zephyr 

$175 

$215 

Granada. Monarch. Cougar 
XR-7. Thunderbird 

$225 

$275 

Ford LTD. Mercury 

Marquis. F-100 through 

F 330. Light truck (4x2) 
Econolinc. Club Wagon 

$270 

$330 

Bronco. F-100 through 
F-350. Light trucks 14x4) 

$430 

$510 

Lincoln. Mark VI. 

Versailles 

$320 

$390 

You also pay only the first $25 per 
covered repair visit. Extended 

Service Plan not available in Rhode 
Island. 


Ford Extended Service Plan picks up 
where your 12 months/12,000 miles 
new car limited warranty leaves off. 
You can choose from two plans: 
extended protection from date of 
delivery for 3 years/36,000 miles 
(whichever comes first) or 3 
years/50,000 miles. It’s a service 
contract between you and Ford Motor 
Company. And it's honored by over 
6,500 Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers in North America. Just go to 
your selling dealer. What if you 
bought your car in Des Moines and 
you need repairs in Atlanta? Just take 
your car in to any Ford Motor 
Company dealer, show your mem¬ 
bership card, and you’ll get the 
service you need. 

IT'S THE ONE 'OPTION" YOU CAN BUY THAT 
COULD END UP RAYING FOR ITSELF. 


s 

Another Better Idea from 
Ford Motor Company. 





























814a Thin Man Calculator with 4-key 
accessible memory. Automatic Power 
Off.- LCD. $17.95* 


5100. \Xhrld’s first direct formula entry scien¬ 
tific calculator. 24-character alphanumeric 
dot-matrix rolling writer LCD. $99.95* 


8150. Sensor Touch" Entry Panel with 
confirmation tone. Storage Computer. 
Memory Sale Guard.'* LCD. $34.95* 


EIGHT 

CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS 

THAT ARE 

ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY 

CORRECT. 


Every year, more and 
more Santas give Sharp Cal¬ 
culators. So don’t be surprised 
if you find something perfect 
for everyone on your list. 

Sharp has scientific 
calculators for scientists. 

And scientists-to-be. Printing 
calculators with tapes—for 
people who want to keep their 
figures. And ultra slim ones 
for the fashionable set. Not to 
mention all the hard working, 
basic models we have for 
people in business. And kids 
in school. 

They all fit beautifully 
under the tree. Or make super 
stocking stuffers. The kinds of 
Christmas surprises that last 
for years. 

And since the elves in 
our workshop make 35 dif¬ 
ferent models—if you don’t see 
what you want here—it’s per¬ 
fectly correct to ask when you 



TO MAKE CALCULATORS 
THIS ADVANCED 
YOU’VE GOT TO BE SHARP. 


‘Suggested Retail Price 


Sharp Electronics Corp., 10 Keystone Place, Paramus, N.J. 07652 

































SCORECARD continued 


I’m 60% wins. But in the three highest 
keys, B to D flat. I'm 95%, with 58 wins 
and three losses; I’m 37-2, or 95%, in 
my highest key. I sang at The Forum 20 
times last season, 10 for the Lakers and 
10 for the Kings, and never lost. 

“... I have sung for the Dodgers for 
six years.... In 1977 the Dodgers lost 
two World Series home games with ce¬ 
lebrity singers. If I had been allowed to 
sing for one of those games, there prob¬ 
ably would have been a seventh game 
back in New York. 

“... I have been singing for the An¬ 
gels five years and I asked if I could sing 
in one playofT game. They owed me that 
on my seniority alone, but I also told 
them of my winning record in detail. 
They weren’t impressed and said, ‘Sor¬ 
ry.’ Well, you know what happened in 
the last playoff game with their backs to 
the wall. They had pulled out all their 
stops—except one.” 

Rejected at home, Robertson then of¬ 
fered his victorious voice to Baltimore 
Manager Earl Weaver as the “ultimate 
weapon” against the Pirates in the World 
Series. Weaver never wrote back. Well, 
you know what happened in the last Se¬ 
ries game. And now you know why. 

SOUR GEORGIA BROWN 

Something unfunny has happened to the 
Harlem Globetrotters. They have re¬ 
leased one of their most celebrated 
performers. Marques Haynes, who says 
he was dropped because of his activities 
as president of the union representing 
Globetrotter players, the United Basket¬ 
ball Players Association. According to an 
unfair-labor-practice charge filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Globetrotters have discharged three oth¬ 
er players who were active in the union— 
John Smith, Ronald Cole and Alan Cun¬ 
ningham. Haynes accuses club manage¬ 
ment of attempting to interfere with and 
weaken the union. 

The Globetrotters were previously 
racked by labor problems in 1971 when 
team members struck for three weeks for 
higher pay and better traveling condi¬ 
tions. Haynes wasn’t with the organiza¬ 
tion at the time. He had joined the Globe¬ 
trotters in 1946 and had become famous 
as the team's dribbling specialist, but quit 
in 1953 to form his own comedy-basket- 
ball troupe, the Fabulous Magicians. He 
returned to the Trotters in 1972 and was 
elected president of the union when it 
won NLRB certification in 1974. 


Haynes admits that conditions on the 
Trotters have improved since the ’71 
strike. But, he says, the average salary 
of the 20 players who make up the 
team’s two touring troupes is $37,000 
for a six-month, 200-game schedule, 
far below the $130,000 average for NBA 
Players, who have 82 games over six 
months. Haynes says that when he tried 
to raise grievances about salaries and 
other issues, management began pres¬ 
suring his teammates to avoid him. As 
a result, he says, “Some of them were 
so scared that if I walked into the 
room, they wouldn’t look at me. These 
were my best friends, people I’d been 
playing with for years. Sometimes they 
would call me late from pay phones be¬ 
cause they thought they were being ob¬ 
served.” Herbert Levine, a lawyer rep¬ 
resenting Metromedia, Inc., which has 
owned the Globetrotters since 1976, said 
he would not comment on Haynes’ charg¬ 
es while the NLRB complaint was still 
pending. 

MR. RODGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD 

On Thanksgiving Day, marathoner Bill 
Rodgers helped promote the five-mile 
Manchester (Conn.) Turkey Trot by run¬ 
ning stride for stride with Denis Mul- 
lane, president of the Connecticut Mu¬ 
tual Life Insurance Company, a sponsor 
of the event, all proceeds from which 
went to muscular-dystrophy research. 
Mullane and Rodgers crossed the finish 
line together, in 46 minutes. 

At a postrace party, another runner, 
Judy Krupp of Manchester, was talking 
to some finishers, including Rodgers, 
about the race, which she had complet¬ 
ed in 40:20. 

"And what was your time?” she asked 
Rodgers. 

“Forty-six minutes,” he replied. 

“Well, I think you should be proud 
just to have finished,” she said to con¬ 
sole him. “Five miles is a long way, if 
you’re not used to it.” 

THE FISHBOWL STATE 

Vacationers and retirees aren’t the only 
exotic creatures who find south Florida’s 
subtropical climate inviting. So do 
growing numbers of alien species that are 
turning the area into a veritable United 
Nations of the animal kingdom. Cuban 
Treefrogs, which are believed to have ar¬ 
rived as stowaways on banana boats, in¬ 
habit Miami’s tallest buildings, and a 
number of imported pets have found 


their way into the wild, including myna 
birds from Asia and South American 
parakeets, both of which have formed 
breeding colonies in Coral Gables. Sim¬ 
ilarly, the tilapia fish from Africa started 
out in fish tanks, but apparently some 
owners turned them loose; they now 
dwell in Miami’s sprawling canal system, 
where they are multiplying with startling 
rapidity. So many other fish have fol¬ 
lowed the same route that Tamir Ellis, a 
University of Miami biologist, recently 
told The Miami Herald that Dade Coun¬ 
ty was becoming “a kind of fishbowl for 
exotic species.” 

Florida also abounds in new reptiles, 
including South American iguanas that 
can attain a length of six feet and have 
taken up residence in southern Dade 
County, and Cuban anoles with green 
skin that cling with their tails to South¬ 
ern Bell’s telephone lines. Tokay geckos, 
Asian lizards with purplish heads and or¬ 
ange spots, skitter across ceilings of 
Miami homes at night, emitting shrill 
cries. Even more disconcerting are 
the city’s increasingly abundant South 
American caimans, which were sold a 
few years ago as cute, inexpensive pets to 
people who ended up releasing them into 
local waterways when they realized that 
caimans are one of the fiercest of croco- 
dilians. Almost 100 of the menacing crea¬ 
tures were recently removed from drain¬ 
age ditches at Homestead Air Force Base. 

Naturalists say there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve the influx of foreign fauna is tem¬ 
porary. On the contrary, Florida’s new 
species are merely following the exam¬ 
ple of a hardy, adaptable—and irk¬ 
some—bird that arrived in the U.S. from 
England a little over a century ago and 
has done very well here, thank you: the 
house sparrow. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Garo Yepremian, New Orleans Saint 
kicker, after deciding against a $10,000 
hair transplant: “The thing that really 
bothers me is that there are already so 
many Elvis Presley look-alikes.” 

• Dan Pastorini, Houston Oiler quarter¬ 
back, on what it’s like to hand off to Earl 
Campbell: “Comforting.” 

• Floyd Smith, NHL Toronto Maple Leaf 
coach, after his team was tied by the Ed¬ 
monton Oilers: “I have nothing to say, 
and I’m only going to say it once.” 

• Lee Trevino: “There are two things not 
long for this world—dogs that chase cars 
and pro golfers who chip for pars.” end 
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Satisfaction? &«; ; 
Camel Filters m 

Some men taste it all: Rich V 
warm flavor. Smooth even / 
taste. Solid satisfaction. 

Only from the Camel Filters 
blend of Turkish and domestic 
tobaccos. 


19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY 78. 
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BOSTON IS 


WINGING 
ONCE MORE 

Grounded for two seasons, the Celtics are perched high atop the NBA standings. 


The big difference: a rare Bird of 


T he worst part of the whole grisly 
nightmare for Red Auerbach was 
that people thought he had actually 
stopped smoking. Stopped smoking! As 
architect of the Boston Celtics’ dynasty 
through all those years as the team’s 
coach, and even in his role as the club’s 
high-profile general manager. Auerbach 
had sealed each victory by lighting up 
one of his dreadful green cigars. He had 
helped hang 13 championship banners 
from the rafters of Boston Garden, and 
over the years had probably made more 
people ill than a flu epidemic. Then two 
seasons ago the Celtics began to lose, lose 
big, and suddenly the team began to make 
people sick. People kept asking Auerbach 
what had become of those cute little ci¬ 
gars he used to smoke. 

By the end of last week Auerbach was 
once again turning his seatmates posi¬ 
tively green. The Celtics were making the 
rest of the NBA queasy, too. With suc¬ 
cessive victories over New Jersey and In¬ 
diana at home—where the Celtics are un¬ 


A Bird specialty: passing oft. This one goes be¬ 
hind the head, completely blind, against the Jazz. 


a rookie by BRUCE NEWMAN 


beaten this year—and a 106-101 win in 
Atlanta. Boston appeared to be capable 
of turning stomachs all the way to the 
playoffs and beyond. 

To appreciate where the Celtics stood 
at week’s end—Boston had the best rec¬ 
ord in the NBA (15-4) and was a game 
and a half ahead of Philadelphia in the 
Atlantic Division—one had to remember 
where they had been the past two sea¬ 
sons. After finishing the 1977-78 season 
with a dismal 32-50 record, the team that 
had once won eight world championships 
in a row stumbled to a hideous 29-53 
mark in 1978-79. In that one nightmare 
season the Celtics went through two 
coaches (Satch Sanders and Dave Cow- 
ens). tried 21 different starting lineups 
and shuttled 18 different players in and 
out of town. They finished dead last in 
the Atlantic Division. 25 games behind 
first-place Washington. The only team in 
the entire league with a worse won-loss 
percentage was the New Orleans Jazz, a 
club now playing under an assumed name 
somewhere in the Wasatch Mountains. 

The depth of Boston’s decline can¬ 
not be overemphasized. It was as if by 
blowing first-round draft continued 
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Although Tiny's big contribution is assists, he can still leave everyone flat-footed on a drive. 


THE CELTICS continued 

choices year after year on the fabled Clar¬ 
ence Glover, Steve Downing, Glenn 
McDonald, Tom Boswell and Norm 
Cook, someone in the Celtics’ front of¬ 
fice was trying to make up to the rest 
of the league for all the years of Bos¬ 
ton’s dominance. Even trades that had 
seemed promising—deals for name play¬ 
ers like Sidney Wicks, Curtis Rowe, Billy 
Knight, Marvin Barnes and Bob Mc- 
Adoo—had caused only problems. "My 
first season here we had seven guys who 
were All-Stars,” says third-year Forward 
Cedric Maxwell, himself a budding star 
with a league-leading .667 field-goal 
shooting percentage. “We had more tal¬ 
ent then than we do now—superstars at 
every position—but a lot of them were 
misfits. Just because you put five guys to¬ 


gether on the floor doesn’t mean they’re 
going to play well together.” 

The Celtics certainly proved that. The 
height of their front-office folly came last 
winter when John Y. Brown, then the 
club’s owner—he has since got himself 
elected governor of Kentucky on the 
skirttails of his bride, Phyllis George— 
swapped three first-round draft choices 
to New York for McAdoo. Auerbach was 
displeased but philosophical. ‘‘What are 
you gonna do?” he says now. “Criticize 
the owner? Besides, people wouldn’t 
have believed me if I told them how 
dumb this guy was. He’ll probably try to 
trade the Kentucky Derby for the Indi¬ 
anapolis 500.” 

Inept as they seemed through these 
dreadful times, the Celtics did manage 
to do one thing right. In the 1978 draft 
Auerbach selected Larry Bird, then a ju¬ 


nior at Indiana State, gambling that he 
could sign Bird before the following 
year’s college draft. Bird did, indeed, 
come to terms with Boston after leading 
Indiana State to the NCAA finals last 
spring. 

There are many ways to gauge Bird’s 
importance to the Celtics, but probably 
the simplest and most telling is to point 
out that he is the only new face in the 
starting lineup that finished the season for 
Boston last season, replacing McAdoo. 
Against Indiana last Friday he scored 30 
points, his high as a pro, in a 118-103 vic¬ 
tory over the Pacers. That brought the 
Celtics’ record to a tidy 9-0 at home, and 
six of those games have been sellouts. In 
all of last season they filled the Garden 
only once—for the retirement of John 
Havlicek’s number. Boston sold more 
than 6,000 season tickets this year, the 
most in the history of the franchise. Av¬ 
erage attendance has jumped from 10,193 
in 1978-79 to 13,849, 90% of capacity. 
The reason for the surge at the gate is un¬ 
questionably Bird. 

“We’re the hot ticket in town now, 
the one the wise guys have to have,” says 
Assistant General Manager Jeff Cohen. 
“Bird has been a huge part of that be¬ 
cause he’s lived up to what was expect¬ 
ed of him. This town has been let down 
so often by its teams that for him to be 
as good as everybody said he would be 
is a tremendous thing. Bird is the kind 
of player that fathers in Boston have been 
telling their sons about all these years 
when they talked about how the old Celt¬ 
ics played.” 

Bird played one of his least impres¬ 
sive games in last week’s 111-103 win 
over New Jersey, and yet he finished with 
24 points and 12 rebounds. When the 
Celtics trailed by 15 points in the third 
period it was he who rallied them. With 
6:38 left in the third quarter. Bird had 
scored only four points. He drove the left 
baseline for a basket and then banged in 
a follow-up of his own missed shot, and 
that seemed to awaken the crowd. He fol¬ 
lowed with a pair of free throws, hit a 
nifty shot as he crossed the lane and 
launched a flying 24-footer just ahead of 
the buzzer for a three-pointer that put 
the Celtics up by a point going into the 
final period. 

Bird has scored in double figures in 
all 19 of the games he has played as a 
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pro, and he leads the Celtics in scoring 
(19.1 points a game), rebounding (10.1) 
and, less happily, turnovers. As with most 
great passers, however, Bird is not truly 
responsible for all the turnovers credited 
to him—many of his innovative passes 
are dropped or fumbled. Bird trails 
Guard Tiny Archibald by a wide margin 
in assists (as does almost everyone; Ar¬ 
chibald leads the league with an average 
of nine a game), but the Bird may be the 
best passer in the NBA. “Tiny will cre¬ 
ate off a freelance move,” says Boston 
Coach Bill Fitch, “but at this level a lot 
of players can do that. Larry can create 
off a set play, and in the context of that 
play he can invent something that’s never 
been done.” 

Bird proved that beyond any doubt 
two weeks ago against the Knicks at Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden. Holding the ball fac¬ 
ing the basket at the left-wing position 
and guarded by Toby Knight. Bird saw a 
teammate break over a pick and toward 
the basket, but appeared to have no open¬ 
ing for a pass because Knight had de¬ 
fended the play well. Without moving his 
feet. Bird shoveled the ball behind his 
back with his right hand, and delivered 
a perfect bounce pass that Knight never 
saw. It was a dazzling play—so dazzling, 
in fact, that Bird’s teammate, Jeff Jud¬ 
kins, missed the layup, and two New 
York newspaper columnists missed Jud¬ 
kins, reporting instead that it was Celtic 
Guard Gerald Henderson who had re¬ 
ceived the pass. One of the columnists 
even insisted that Henderson had made 
the layup. With Bird, what you see is 
what you get, but what you get isn’t al¬ 
ways what you think you see. 

The addition of Bird has not only made 
Celtics games more exciting for the Bos¬ 
ton faithful, but it has also had a tonic ef¬ 
fect on Cowens’ game at center. Recent¬ 
ly Cowens was asked if it was fun to play 
for the Celtics again, fun in the way it 
had been in 1974 and again in 76 when 
he was a near-heroic figure on Boston 
championship teams. Cowens knows all 
about fun. Wasn’t it he, after all, who, 
on the occasion of being introduced to 
Phyllis George when she was a CBS 
headliner, told the former Miss America 
she had some food caught continued 




Third-year forward Maxwell suffered on teams 
of superstars that never played well together 




THE CELTICS continued 


in her teeth and asked her politely if she 
wouldn’t like some dental floss to get it 
out? Wasn’t this that Dave Cowens? 
Well, no, apparently not. Cowens con¬ 
sidered the question for a long moment, 
then said. “Define fun." Hoo, boy. 

Fun wasn't the only thing missing from 
Cowens’ game last season. Gone, too, 
was The Look—the zombie-crazy aspect 
of a very disgruntled werewolf that comes 
over Cowens’ face when his concentra¬ 
tion on the game is complete. Cowens is 
now in his I Oth season with the Celtics, 
and when he was good he was very good. 
But he no longer jumps as well, so with¬ 
out The Look he is really just another 
6' 8" white guy trying to play center. 



Sixth man Carr says he 's happier than the Prei. 


When the Celtics leaped out to a 2-12 
start last season and Satch Sanders had 
to be fired, Auerbach gave the job to 
Cowens, hoping it would stimulate him. 
The Look didn’t return. 

Cowens’ play last year was a matter 
of considerable concern to Fitch when 
he arrived at the Celtics last June after 
nine seasons in Cleveland. “Dave has to 
have a high level of intensity to be a great 
player,” Fitch says. “A center is like a 
bullfighter—if he loses that intensity he 
gets gored. Dave was getting gored, and 
it hurt to watch.’’ 

No one was more painfully aware of 
Cowens’ shortcomings than Cowens 
himself. The Celtics’ long winning tra¬ 
dition had been an emotional rudder for 
him during his first seven seasons in Bos¬ 
ton, a kind of psychic automatic pilot. 
“Anytime you have a tradition like the 
Celtics have,” he says, “you get so you 
do things without question, because 
that’s the way they’ve always been done. 
It’s like a religion. Last year we didn’t 
do a lot of the things people associate 
with the Celtics’ tradition, and that was 
because there were a lot of people here 
who weren’t willing to pay the price. And 
what it boils down to is if you want to 
win you have to pay a price.” 

Not until training camp was Fitch con¬ 
vinced that Cowens was willing to pay 
his price. “I only had Dave’s word that 
he was going to bend it to win,” Fitch 
says. “He had to prove himself like every¬ 
body else.” 

Fitch didn't leave any fan clubs be¬ 
hind him in Cleveland, but after two sea- 



Tough man Fitch has put some bite in Boston 


er great Celtics sixth men of the past— 
names like Frank Ramsey, Havlicek, and 
Paul Silas—it didn’t have much of an 
effect on Carr. “I don’t want to get 
caught up in that sixth-man syndrome,” 
Carr says. “I have a role to play, and it 
doesn't matter if I’m the sixth or the sev¬ 
enth or the eighth man. I'll still play 
just as hard. This is the happiest I’ve 
ever been. I’m one of the most for¬ 
tunate people in the world. I think I 
have the best job in the country, a bet¬ 
ter job than President Carter, and I’ll 
probably keep mine longer.” 

That didn’t look like a particularly 
good bei when Carr reported to early 
camp in September. Not wanting to risk 
an injury before he had signed a con¬ 
tract. Carr had taken the summer off and 
came to camp absurdly overweight. He 


needed in Boston, and the Celtics seemed 
to welcome Fitch’s tough discipline. 
“Getting Fitch was the smartest move I 
ever made.” says Auerbach. “He’s a dis¬ 
ciple of mine, you know. He studied the 
way 1 coached and everything.” 

Fitch’s job was made easier when the 
Celtics signed free-agent Forward M. L. 
Carr from Detroit and then unloaded 
McAdoo as compensation in the bargain. 
Only two NBA players had more play¬ 
ing time last season than Carr, and he 
led the league in steals, but it was as much 
for his disposition—which is resolutely 
cheerful—as his skills that Boston went 
after him. 

When Fitch arrived in Boston he de¬ 
cided it was important to make Carr 
happy about becoming the Celtics’ sixth 
man. If he mentioned the names of oth¬ 


the Celtics’ early preseason games. “I 
think if they hadn’t known me.” Carr 
says, “they would have wondered what 
kind of mistake they had made. We went 
down to New York for an exhibition 
game and I was wobbling up and down 
the floor so badly they were calling me 
Fat Boy, but I was just keeping my mon¬ 
ey tied around my waist because I didn’t 
know what the economy was going to 
do.” By the opening game of the regular 
season Carr had either slimmed down or 
made a big deposit in a savings & loan be¬ 
cause he came out of the blocks like a 
rocket—a svelte rocket—and has given 
the Celtics 14.3 points a game and in¬ 
calculable leadership. 

The team has held nothing back, hop¬ 
ing to find out quickly if it is for real. “We 
had to start off well for our own sakes to 
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gel our confidence back,” says Cowens. 

It’s unlikely that there was another 
player on the Celtics' roster whose con¬ 
fidence needed restoring more desperate¬ 
ly than Archibald. He was one of the 
premier guards in the game when he rup¬ 
tured an Achilles' tendon in 1977. Last 
season, his first in Boston, he was com¬ 
ing back from a layoff of a year and a 
half, and he was both rusty and not-so- 
tiny. And though he had dropped 10 to 
15 pounds when he showed up for train¬ 
ing camp this fall, it was clear that he 


had become a dour workman. "Tiny was 
sullen and withdrawn when he fell on 
hard times,” says Fitch. “He used to be 
able to drive down the middle of the lane 
and not meet more than one defensive 
player, but the game has changed since 
he left. Now you see more zones and stat¬ 
ic defenses, which meant that he was 
going to have to be more effective from 
around the perimeter.” 

It also meant that if Boston was go¬ 
ing to key its fast-break offense to its de¬ 
fense, Archibald was going to have to 


play defense rather than wail for the 
other team to shoot. He has done just 
that. This season the Celtics' passing of¬ 
fense has been so ruthlessly efficient at 
times that over a recent stretch of nine 
quarters. 92 of 113 Boston field goals 
came as a direct result of an assist. If 
that isn’t some kind of an NBA record 
it probably ought to be. 

To Auerbach it certainly seemed rea¬ 
son enough to light up another cigar. In 
Boston Garden people just breathed 
deeply and smiled. end 





In the fourth quarter. Sims, who averaged 8.8 yards a carry, battled Husker defenders all the way on a 71 yard run that set up the winning touchdown. 

SIMS LIKE OLD TIMES AT NORMAN 


Irt his final regular-season game. Billy Sims shredded Nebraska for 247 yards, 
leading Oklahoma to a win and the Orange Bow! by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


O klahoma Coach Barry Switzer was 
at ease at home last Friday night, 
drinking a beer and gazing up at a Tif¬ 
fany-style lamp inscribed “OU Sooners." 
Assessing his team's chances for the next 
day's game against undefeated Nebraska, 
he said, “We haven’t played close to our 
offensive potential, and our defense 
clearly isn’t as strong. We just don't have 
as many good players, and we’re more 
likely to make mistakes than they are. 
Last year I thought we were the best 
team. This year Nebraska is.” 

So why was this man chuckling? "Be¬ 
cause it reminds me of 1976, when Ne¬ 
braska had a better team,” Switzer said. 
“Everybody knew it. Just before the 
game one of our players, Scotty Hill, gave 
a prayer and ended it by saying, 'And 


Dear Lord, please don't let the best team 
win.’ ” Hill's prayer was answered that 
afternoon as the Sooners triumphed 
20-17. “I’m praying.” said Switzer, “for 
another miracle.” 

Sure enough, the miracle arrived the 
next day in the form of a lights-out per¬ 
formance by Sooner Running Back Billy 
Sims, who has had trouble this year liv¬ 
ing up to expectations after winning the 
Heisman in 1978 as a junior. Junior 
Quarterback Julius Caesar Watts, who 
also had a big day, chortled and said. 
“He was the old Billy Sims today, only 
better.” True. He crashed for 247 yards 
in 28 carries against the hallowed Husk¬ 
er defense, which had been leading the 
nation by giving up only 67.2 rushing 
yards a game: Sims got 113 in the first 


quarter. Which left Nebraska Coach 
Tom Osborne muttering, “1 didn’t think 
he could gain that many on us.” Said 
Sims, “This is the first game all season 
I’ve really been pumped up for.” When 
the scoreboard lights stopped blinking 
and the fan hysteria was put away for 
another year, Nebraska had been 
whipped 17-14 by an Oklahoma team 
that heretofore had been prone to make 
clunking sounds on Saturday afternoons. 

Understand that even when Oklahoma 
(10-1) is not so good, it’s still terrific. 
It’s just that Switzer’s mood goes sour 
when talk turns to fumbles (the Soon¬ 
ers fumbled 53 times this year and lost 
36. a school record). But the machine 
purred on Saturday before a crowd of 
71.187 in Norman, and so Oklahoma 
heads for the Orange Bowl and an en¬ 
counter with undefeated Florida State. 
Nebraska goes to the Colton Bowl for 
a far sterner test, against Arkansas or 
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Houston. When Oklahoma Cornerback 
Mike Babb intercepted a Nebraska pass 
with 1:56 to play to squeeze the last bit 
of air from the Huskers. Sooner As¬ 
sistant Coach Bobby Proctor jammed 
an orange into Babb's mouth. Seeing 
Proctor afterward. Babb shouted, “That 
sure tasted better than a cotton ball." 

For Nebraska, however, the taste was 
especially bitter. This was the fourth time 
since 1964 that the Huskers had gone to 
Norman undefeated and returned to Lin¬ 
coln defeated. The loss also meant that 
Oklahoma won the Big Eight title again, 
the seventh time in Switzer’s seven years 
that his team has won or tied for the 
championship. Still, there was an element 
of equity, for in 1978 Nebraska beat 
Oklahoma to destroy the Sooners’ na¬ 
tional-championship hopes; this year the 
situation was reversed. 

And the main reason for the Husk¬ 
ers' downfall was Sims. “I asked myself 
the other night how Sims could not get 
the Heisman again,” Switzer said. “And 
I know the answer. It's because people 
have made him out to be more than he 
is. They expect him to rush for 200 
yards every game, forgetting that 100 
yards is a great, great day for anyone. 
Also, he makes it look too easy. A great 
play for him is just another ho-hum. 
There will never be another player like 
him at Oklahoma." 

How does Billy describe his running 
style? 

“I’m not sure.” 

Amazing? 

“Yeah, that’s it.” 

It certainly was on Saturday. Sims had 
sidled over to Switzer at Thursday’s prac¬ 
tice and promised, “Coach, I’ll get this 
one.” He set about backing up those 
words midway through the first quarter 
when, on a 23-belly play off right tackle, 
he glided 68 yards for a touchdown. But 
Split End Freddie Nixon was called for 
clipping—an attempted block Sims 
didn’t even remotely need—and the run 
was reduced to 53 yards, the TD disal¬ 
lowed. Said Sims, “The hole was there. I 
hit it pretty quick, juked a guy and there I 
was—until disaster hit. I knew it was too 
good to be true.” Worse, the Sooners 
were unable to crank up again and get any 
points on the board during that posses¬ 
sion. But the vision of that run was proof 
anew that Assistant Coach Bill Shimek 
knew what he was doing back in 1975, 
when he spent 77 nights in a Texarkana 


motel just to be close to Sims’ home in 
Hooks, Texas and to get Billy to Norman. 

With 11:33 to go in the half, Oklaho¬ 
ma finally got a 31-yard field goal by Mi¬ 
chael Keeling and went ahead 3-0. But 
the Huskers came right back. Quarter¬ 
back Jeff Quinn raced 24 yards up the 
middle to the Sooner 11, and then, on the 
next play, threw a scoring pass to Jarvis 
Redwine. who was all alone in the right 
flat. Nebraska led at halftime 7-3. 

As the intermission ended, the Soon¬ 
ers ran out of the dressing room, each one 
slapping an overhead sign: play like a 
champion today. Which they then did. 
With 10:35 left in the third period. Watts 
threw a 58-yard scoring pass to Tight End 
Forrest Valora. Said Valora, "I just 
smiled past the safety.” That put Oklaho¬ 
ma in front for good. 

Nebraska probably lost the game on 
discouraging back-to-back plays in the 
third quarter. After driving to the Soon¬ 
er 18, the Huskers were stopped and kick¬ 
er Dean Sukup was summoned to try a 
35-yard field goal into a swirling wind; 
he missed to the right. On the next play 
Sims fumbled and Monster Mark LeRoy 
recovered on the Oklahoma 25. Again 
Nebraska could generate nothing. 

All the while Sims was driving the 
Huskers crazy. It was filling that early in 
the fourth quarter he made the game’s de¬ 
cisive play—a 71-yard run off left tackle 
to the Nebraska 8. Again, he was the con¬ 
summate football player who was born 
to run—even now, with a bruised and 
slightly gimpy right knee—doing what he 
was fated for. Said Watts, “When Sims 
gets into the secondary, it’s a nightmare 
for them.” Four plays later, running the 
option the way it looks on a chalkboard. 
Watts turned it up the middle for three 
yards and, as it so happened, the win¬ 
ning touchdown. “Any time you score 
points and throw a TD pass,” said J.C., 
“you can go to the mirror and say, ‘Look 
at me. I contributed.’ ” 

Nebraska scored a little more than 
three minutes later on a gimmick play. 
Quinn took the snap from the center, 
then gently dropped the ball on purpose. 
That allowed Right Guard Randy Schleu- 
sener, who pulled, to come around, scoop 
up the “fumble” and go 15 yards for a 
touchdown. But Nebraska’s hopes were 
shattered for good by the Babb intercep¬ 
tion, and when the game ended Sims 
went hollering into the locker room, 
“Which way to the beach?” 


The frustration for Nebraska was 
enormous. The Huskers always seem to 
come into this game thinking they will 
win. while Oklahoma shows up certain 
it will. Defeat hurts all the more because 
the conservative Huskers—in the mold 
of Coach Tom Osborne—view the Soon¬ 
ers as a loosey-goosey. undisciplined 
group of ruffians. Says Switzer, “Being 
loose is not lack of discipline. It’s being 
free to express themselves as individu¬ 
als.” No Sooner embraces that freedom 
more strongly than the coach himself. 

Example: all year his offensive guards 
and tackles had been guilty of jumping 
offside. Abruptly last week Switzer called 
the linemen together, pulled a .38-cal- 
iber snub-nosed pistol from his pocket 
and proclaimed, “You guys have jumped 
offside for the last time." The players 
seemed to get the point. Joked Switzer 
later, “What they didn’t know is it 
was loaded.” 

Meanwhile, the time is nearing when 
Billy Sims is going to help load up some 
pro team, assuming he can whip his ten¬ 
dency to fumble, and that doesn't bother 
him all that much. “I fumbled in every 
game in high school,” he says cheerfully. 

So is he a star? 

“Naw, I’m just Billy Sims.” Which is, 
of course, the same thing. eno 



Julius Caesar Watts verti- vidi- vici-ed 'em. 
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LONESOME NO LONGER 
IN THE LONE STAR STATE 

Once snubbed as losers by Texas' football sophisticates, the Houston Oilers 
stunned the stumbling Cowboys and won the state title by RON REID 


I t now has become perfectly clear why 
the Cowboys are known as “America’s 
Team." Dallas, you see. simply doesn’t 
want to be mentioned in the same breath 
with these 1979 Cowboys, not after the 
way they lost the championship of the 
Lone Star State to the Houston Oilers— 
Texas’ Team—on Thanksgiving Day. 

For more than a decade, braininess set 
the Cowboys apart from the NFL mass¬ 
es—and particularly the Oilers. No prob¬ 
lem could withstand Tom Landry’s com¬ 
puter. Gil Brandt's draft or the Cowboy 
mystique. Meanwhile, brainlessness kept 
the Oilers fogbound somewhere near 
Galveston. No problem was unfamiliar 
to Houston owner Bud Adams, mainly 
because he helped create most of them, 
or to his succession of head coaches, one 
of whom once announced. “This team is 
not going to take defeat standing up!" 

Dallas went to five Super Bowls, and 
Cowboy fans carried their noses in the 
air. Houston went nowhere, finishing 
1 -13 in successive seasons, and Oiler fans 
hung their heads in shame. But last week 
at Texas Stadium it was the Cowboys 
who played like dunces and the Oilers 
who played like a team bound for the 
Super Bowl. 

This is the season in which Dallas 
keeps forgetting that you are supposed 
to play the game with 11 men on the 
field. Not 10, as the Cowboys tried to do 
during a key play in their loss to the 
Washington Redskins two weeks ago. 
And definitely not 12, as they tried to do 
against the Oilers. That extra man proved 
fatal as Houston, instead of losing pos¬ 
session on a punt, turned the penalty 
against the Cowboys into a first down 
and then promptly scored on a 32-yard 
pass from Dan Pastorini to Ken Burrough 
to win the game 30-24. 

For the Oilers it was their fifth straight 
victory—their longest winning streak 
since 1962—and with a 10-3 record they 
share the AFC Central lead with Pitts¬ 
burgh. which beat Cleveland 33-30 Sun¬ 
day on Matt Bahr’s overtime field goal 
at Three Rivers Stadium. 

In shocking contrast, America’s Team 
has lost three straight—its longest losing 
streak since 1974—and four of its last 
five. Worse still, the Cowboys have 
slipped to an 8-5 record and trail 
Philadelphia by one game in the race 


for the NFC East championship, which 
the Cowboys have won six times in 
the 1970s. Landry’s once-proud “Son 
of Doomsday” defense—now minus 
mouthy Linebacker Thomas (Hollywood) 
Henderson, who was canned by Landry 
a few days before the Houston game— 
has given up 95 points in the last three 
games, and the Cowboys 
have been outscored 
123-84 in the last five. 

If there is one simple 
reason for this Texas turn¬ 
around, it is that Houston 
has overcome most of its 
difficulties through pa¬ 
tience. poise, shrewd draft¬ 
ing and sharp trading, 
while Dallas has acquired 
new problems on top of the 
old, unresolved ones. An¬ 
other plus for the Oilers 
is the present healthy state 
of Pastorini. 

The quarterback could 
not throw a football 10 
yards in April or with any 
“zing" in September, but 
now he has almost fully re¬ 
covered from an ailing 
right arm and has complet¬ 
ed 27 of his last 44 pass at¬ 
tempts (61%) for 553 yards 
and five TDs. Over that 
span he had but a single in¬ 
terception. As a result, the 
Oiler offense, which had 
relied almost entirely on 
the running of Earl Camp¬ 
bell. is now a complete 
strike force. 

“I really don’t know ex¬ 
actly what it was,” Pasto- 
rini says of his arm trou¬ 
ble, "but it scared the hell 
out of me. As I understand 
it, it was a viral infection 
of the nerve. My mobility 
was restricted, and still is 
somewhat, but not to the 


point where I can’t overcome it with the 
rest of the muscles in my arm. I’d say 
I’m about 98% right now.” 

As welcome as Pastorini's rejuvena¬ 
tion is to the Oilers. Campbell remains 
the main weapon. Assigned a staggering 
workload while the quarterback regained 
passing strength. Campbell has carried 
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the ball more often (297 limes in 13 
games), endured more tackles and pun¬ 
ished more defenders than any other back 
in the NFL. After Campbell had ham¬ 
mered the Dallas defense for 195 yards, 
his best output of the season, and had 
scored on 61- and 27-yard runs. Cow¬ 
boy Lineman Larry Cole said. “You can 
get a handle on Campbell, but the han¬ 
dle keeps breaking. It’s amazing. You get 
your shoulder into his hip, and it seems 
like that hip is giving you a forearm.” 

Campbell leads the NFL with 1,346 
yards rushing, 17 touchdowns and eight 
100-yard games, but a better indication of 
his value to the Oiler offense is his short- 


yardage performance. On second, third 
and fourth downs with less than three 
yards to go. Campbell has carried 63 
times and gotten the first down 41 times. 

One reason for Campbell’s lusty stats 
is the superb blocking of Leon Gray, the 
offensive left tackle Houston obtained 
from New England last August for first- 
and sixth-round draft choices. The ac¬ 
quisition of Gray may turn out to be this 
season’s smartest NFL deal, just as the 
deal that enabled Houston to draft Camp¬ 
bell No. I in 1978 was that year’s slick¬ 
est maneuver. 

Gray has been the savior of an offen¬ 
sive line whose entire left side was wiped 


out by injuries. Tackle Greg Sampson 
almost died of a cerebral blood clot in 
training camp, and less than two weeks 
later Guard George Reihner and his 
backup, John Schuhmacher, went out 
with knee and back injuries, respectively. 
Had Gray not been acquired, Houston’s 
running game would have been cut off 
at the handoff. 

“Leon is probably the key to the whole 
year for us.” says Houston Coach Bum 
Phillips. “It wouldn’t have made any dif¬ 
ference to me if we’d had to give up the 
very first choice in next year’s draft. I’d 
have done it, because you’re not going 
to get an All-Pro like him in continued 



NFL rushing leader Ear! Campbell (34) battered and bruised Dallas' once-formidable defense for 195 yards, including touchdown runs of 61 and 27 yards. 
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the first round, or anywhere. He’s a smart 
player, too. He got in here on a Monday 
and played on Friday, and he’s been play¬ 
ing ever since. Took him longer to learn 
our names than our system." 

On defense, the Oilers, one of the first 
teams to adopt the three-man-rush line, 
have often used a four-man line and have 
made 44 sacks, six more than in all of 
1978 and six short of the club record. 
Pass coverage has improved, too, with 
the installation of J. C. Wilson at cor- 
nerback and Vernon Perry, a free agent 
out of Canada, at strong safety. Mike 
Reinfeldt. the weak safety, needs but two 
more pass interceptions to tie the NFL 
record of 14 set by Night Train Lane in 
1952. Dallas’ entire defense has 11. 

Houston has also gotten All-Pro feats 
from the foot of Toni Fritsch. the Aus¬ 
trian field-goal kicker with the counte¬ 
nance of a truck-stop bouncer. Fritsch 
has succeeded on 17 of 19 field-goal at¬ 
tempts. including nine of 10 from 40 
yards or more. His kicking has provided 
the winning margin in four games. “Ev¬ 
ery time 1 see him go out on the field,” 
Phillips says, “I’m grateful for our coun¬ 
try’s immigration laws.” Phillips also is 
grateful that Dallas traded Fritsch to San 
Diego in 1976, and that the Chargers re¬ 
leased him in 1977. 

Refreshingly, the Oilers have been free 
of disharmony this year. There had been 
a feud—the cause of which apparently 
was more female than football—between 
Pastorini and Tight End Mike Barber, but 
it has ended amicably. Grumbling by the 
defense, once common in Houston, was 
heard again when the offense got only 
three Fritsch field goals in a victory at 
Miami, but now there is solid evidence 
that every phase of Houston’s football is 
reaching a competitive peak—at the 
perfect time. 

Meanwhile, Dallas has reached a com¬ 
petitive abyss. The most astonishing as¬ 
pect of Team America’s dour season is 
the manner in which the Cowboys have 
lost. Though the Oilers socked it to “Son 
of Doomsday” on Campbell’s bone¬ 
crunching line smashes, it was that bone¬ 
headed mistake—of the sort Houston 
once held a patent on—that doomed Dal¬ 
las. Known for the most scholarly offense 
in football, practitioners of Landry’s Flex 
Defense, intellectual masters of the print¬ 
out game plan, the Cowboys now need 
remedial math when it comes to count¬ 
ing to 11. 

In the Oiler game. Defensive Tackle 


Dave Stalls, a member of the field-goal 
specialty unit, stayed in on fourth down 
after Houston, trailing 24-23 with eight 
minutes left, was stopped at the Dallas 
37-yard line. But instead of attempting a 
field goal—which would have had to 
travel 54 yards—the Oilers punted. This 
was the wrong specialty situation for 
Stalls, who realized his error before the 
ball was snapped—“What are you doing 
here?” teammate Jay Saldi asked him— 
but had no way to get off the field in 
time. "When they lined up for that punt,” 
he said, “it wasn’t the greatest feeling 
I’ve ever had, I can tell you.” 

Yellow flags fell—and so did the Cow¬ 
boys’ spirits. Houston got five yards and 
a first down—and the game-winning 
touchdown followed immediately. On 
the next play Pastorini buried the shell¬ 
shocked Cowboys with a 32-yard scor¬ 
ing pass to Burrough, and then the Hous¬ 
ton defense shut down Roger Staubach’s 
passing game the rest of the way. 

A zoologist who is pursuing his doc¬ 
torate in the area of behavioral research 
on sharks. Stalls is one of the brightest 
Dallas players. His gaffe was equally the 
fault of Mike Ditka, the Dallas special 
teams coach; in his rage over the pen¬ 
alty, Ditka almost buried a clipboard in 
the Tartan Turf. Said Stalls, “I thought 
it was a field goal, that’s all there is to it. 
I thought I saw Fritsch come out onto 
the field. When he went off, I don’t 
know.” In fact, Fritsch never came onto 
the field. 

That kind of error used to be unthink¬ 
able in Dallas, where Landry and his staff 
work like bar-exam tutors preparing the 
Cowboys for every conceivable field sit¬ 
uation but a volcanic eruption. The pre¬ 
vious arithmetical goof came just four 
days before the Houston game, when 
Dallas was beaten by Washington 34-20. 
Redskin Quarterback Joe Theismann 
tossed a four-yard pass to John McDan¬ 
iel for the first touchdown of the game. 
The distance obviously was nothing 
much, but neither were the Cowboys as 
they defended with 10 men. 

Nor has the correct number always 
worked for Dallas as it used to. In a Mon¬ 
day night game against Philadelphia, 
back-to-back Dallas penalties unworthy 
of Phi Betes—defensive holding on a 
punt, and offsides on a field goal—en¬ 
abled the Eagles to 1) Save a drive on 
the verge of extinction and 2) Disdain a 
field-goal try and go for a touchdown 
pass. Philadelphia won the game 31-21. 

continued 





The SEAGRAM’S GIN 
Perfect Martini. 


For a Perfect Martini, 
just pour Seagram's Gin 
gently over ice and 
forget the vermouth. 
Enjoy our quality 
in moderation. 
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Seagrams. The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 
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Have a merrier Christmas 
with a Kodak instant camera. 

This year deck the tree with Uncle Harry, Aunt 
Louise, Cousin Dennis, and all the people who 
make Christmas a very special time of year We've 
got five ways to do it. 

Like the Colorburst 250 instant camera. 

Ifs the world's only instant camera with a built-in 
flash and nothing to focus. Just aim and shoot. The 
flash lets you stop the action indoors, or you can 
use it outdoors to fill in the shadows on close-up 
shots. 

The Handle2"instant camera is not only a 
snap to use, because there's nothing to focus, but 
ifs also our least expensive model. 

The Colorburst 50 instant camera is our 

least expensive motorized camera with nothing to 
focus. 

The Colorburst 100 instant camera is mo¬ 
torized and has a zooming circle for more accurate 
focusing. 

The Colorburst 300 instant camera has a 

convenient built-in flash, a zooming circle, and, 
like all our Colorburst cameras, a motorthat de¬ 
livers the picture. 

So this year, celebrate Christmas with your 
own instant family tree. Ifs easy to do; just tape an 
ornament hanger onto the back of the print and 
you're all set for an instant Merry Christmas. 

The more you take, the more you give. 


©Eoslmon Kodak Compony, 1979 







Just one look is all it takes 
to know the incredible value 
of the Mazda 626 versus 
Celica, Accord or Scirocco. 


The 1980 Mazda 626 Sport Coupe 


5795* 


The Mazda 626. It has it 
all. Extraordinary perfor¬ 
mance, fine craftsmanship, 
high fuel efficiency and 
clean, crisp aerodynamic 
styling. All at a remarkably 
sensible price. 


The 626's engineering 
refinements are many. And 
extremely well thought out. 
The 626 is a very quick (0-50 
in 9.8 seconds), highly 
maneuverable automobile. 

Both the 626 Sport Coupe 
and Sport Sedan offer crea¬ 
ture comforts found on 
much more expensive cars. 
You may rightly conclude 
that the 626 emulates costly 
European sport coupes in 







more ways than mere ele¬ 
gant exterior lines. 

It provides generous 
interior room and luggage 
capacity. It has an incredibly 
handsome, versatile interior. 
There's excellent visibility 
in all directions from the 
driver's seat. 


In short, you do owe it to 
yourself to look at a Mazda 
626 before you buy any sport 
coupe. And the more you 
look, the more you like. 

A short look at the Mazda 
626's long list of standard 
features. 

• 2.0 litre overhead cam 


4-cylinder engine • Power- 
assisted front disc brakes 

• Steel-belted radial tires • 5- 
speed overdrive transmis¬ 
sion (3-speed automatic 
optional) • Front stabilizer 
bar • AM/FM stereo radio 

• 60/40 split fold-down rear 
seat back • Driver's reclining 
bucket seat with adjustable 
lumbar support plus adjust¬ 
able seat cushion height 

• Electric remote trunk lid 
release • Reminder chime for 
headlights left on • Rear 
window defroster • Intermit¬ 
tent windshield wipers 

• Two glove boxes (one on 
driver's side) • Visor vanity 


mirror • Storage compart¬ 
ment with armrest in center 
console • Side window 
demisters • Tinted glass 

• Heater duct for rear-seat 
passengers. Sport Coupe 
only—Rear stabilizer bar 

• Electronic check panel 

• Tachometer • Electric re¬ 
mote control for door mirror 

•Manufacturer's suggested retail price for 
626 Coupe shown. 626 Sedan $5495. Ac¬ 
tual prices established by dealers. Taxes, 
license, freight, optional equipment and 
any other dealer charges are extra. (Wide 
alloy wheels shown $340 extra.) All prices 
subject to change without notice. 

*EPA estimates for comparison purposes. 
The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and 
trip length. The actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 












PALL MALL LIGHT DO 


I Annar linht/ar 


Pall Mall 

Light 100's 12 mg.tarLO mg. nicotine 


Winston 85 20mg.tar1.3mg.nicotine 


12 mg. "tar. 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Lowest brand 0.5 mg.tar 0.05 mg. nicotine 


A third less tar 

than the leading filter 85 


Longer, yet lighter 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











LONESOME NO MORE continued 

And I'affaire Henderson has helped 
Dallas not at all. His varying degrees of 
intensity had made him at once one of 
the NFL's most unreliable and most ex¬ 
citing players, because he often backed 
up his brags with truly dazzling perfor¬ 
mances. Henderson was colorful, and 
that may have been enough to ensure a 
short career as a Cowboy. But the Mouth 
That Roared through Super Bowl week 
last January finally reached the breaking 
point with Landry, who fired him the day 
after the Washington loss. 

During a season in which he had per¬ 
formed erratically and. by his own ad¬ 
mission. had been warned about his poor 
play 10 times by Landry. Henderson was 
at his worst in the Redskin game. That's 
how Landry rated both his play on the 
field and his TV mugging on the side¬ 
lines, where Hollywood appeared to be 
happily hot-dogging while his team was 
going down to a costly defeat. 

After that game Henderson was con¬ 
fronted by Assistant Coach Jerry Tubbs, 
who told him, "Henderson, that sideline 
stuff out there wasn’t too smart.” Hen¬ 
derson, it is understood, reacted with a 
string of curses, shouting, “Trade me, you 
[bleeps], trade me, trade me." 

The next day Henderson was called 
into Landry's office and told, "Thomas, 
it’s reached a point where I don’t think 
you can start for me anymore, and if you 
can’t start. I don’t think you can play. 
I’m going to put you on waivers. Some¬ 
body will pick you up, either San Fran¬ 
cisco [1-12] or Detroit [2-11].” Hender¬ 
son told Landry he didn’t want to leave 
Dallas for a “low-echelon” team and 
would sooner retire. 

“Coach, I knew this was coming,” he 
said, “but not so soon. I worked my butt 
off for you for five years and this is what 
I get for it. But a lot of pressure has been 
taken off me. I’m still the greatest line¬ 
backer, bar none.” 

Later, in reference to his dismissal, 
Henderson said, “I’m surprised there 
wasn’t a boycott or a march on down¬ 
town Dallas to protest it.” 

In the days that followed, none of the 
Cowboys seemed terribly concerned 
about Henderson’s sudden departure, 
and at Thursday’s game not one of the 
banners or signs adorning Texas Stadium 
advocated his cause. The strongest per¬ 
sonal reaction came from D. D. Lewis, 
the Cowboys' right linebacker. Lewis had 
never applauded Hollywood’s act and 
was glad to see him go. On TV, Lewis said 



Staubach threw lor two touchdowns, but at the end the Oilers put the damps on the Cowboy receivers. 


Henderson was a distraction and that he 
had fallen asleep in team meetings. 

Henderson’s response was vintage 
Hollywood. “The only publicity he’s ever 
gotten.” Henderson said of Lewis, “is 
when he’s talking about me. He has no 
class and he’s making me have no class 
talking about him. It’s really a shame 
when you stab a man when he’s dead. 
His red neck is showing. Believe me, he 
has had trouble staying awake in those 
boring team meetings, too." 

Then Hollywood warmed to his sub¬ 
ject. “He’s the dullest Cowboy who ever 
played," he said. “He’s slow and old and 
no good. He can’t cover backs out of the 
backfield. He’s just trying to say the right 
things to impress Landry so he can keep 
his job. Mike Hegman should have been 


starting for him for three years now.” 

As a final word, Henderson cracked, 
“Right now. I’m glad I'm gone. I don’t 
have to practice.” 

Dispiriting as the recent past has been, 
the Cowboys at least are in a position to 
take sole charge of their postseason fate, 
because they close out the regular sea¬ 
son in division battles with the Giants, 
Eagles and the hated Redskins, with only 
the Philadelphia game on the road. Lan¬ 
dry sounded optimistic on Thanksgiving 
night. “We’ve still got a chance," he said. 
“The toughest thing is that everybody ex¬ 
pects us to turn it around. There’s no 
guarantee we're going to turn it around. 
It’s got to be done on the field." 

And. remember Tom, only with 11 
men at a time. end 


Given strong protection. Pastorini also threw lor two touchdowns, including the game-winning score. 
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HAPPENING 

That's the difference between college and pro hoops, says 
the author, just back from exile in the NBA and lovin' it 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL cuniinucd 



D urham, N.C. Duke vs. North Car¬ 
olina for last season’s ACC regular- 
season title. Tar Heels start the game 
holding the ball. Blue Devils stay back in 
the zone. “Nerve warfare,” a referee calls 
it. The Heels shoot once. Air. Shoot once 
more, from midcourt—an end-of-the-peri- 
od, desperation prayer-ball. More air. NCAA record; least 
iron in a half. At the intermission Duke leads 7-0. 

Birmingham. Ala. Second-night doubleheader in the SEC 
tournament. Kentucky's Kyle Macy and Truman Claytor, 
unconscious, shoot slingshots from a mile away for 47 points; 
Alabama’s Reggie (Mule) King muscles for 33 inside. ’Cats 
win 101-100. Following which Georgia and Auburn, the 
seventh- and ninth-place teams in the league, play through 
four implausible overtimes. Tigers win 95-91. 

Salt Lake City, the 1979 NCAA finals. Up in the Indiana 
State section a guy named Curtis Franklin wears a funny 
bandanna and runs through the aisles waving a huge para¬ 
trooper’s boot painted silver. Franklin is 5' 10", 240 pounds 
without the boot. The Sycamores are 33-0 with the boot. 
The section erupts. "Boot Head! Boot Head! Boot ’em out- 
ta here!" The Sycamores finish 33-1. 

Wherever, along about the Ides of March I figured out 
why college basketball is a much better game than pro hoops. 
Oh, there was never any doubt in my mind that at the col¬ 
lege level basketball is a happier event, more vibrant, col¬ 
orful, exciting; that it is better—if not more skillfully— 
played, better coached and. yes. better officiated; that it is 
more enthusiastically followed by its fans and more artfully 
covered by television; that it is esthetically superior, tech¬ 
nically more correct, often inspirational; that it is more 
meaningful than its counterpart. What brought the com¬ 
parison into sharper focus was that on the rare occasions 
last spring that I could steal away for a college game, some¬ 
thing invariably would happen that was spontaneous, ad¬ 
venturesome. Something would happen that was imagina¬ 
tive. different. Something would happen that was fun. Quite 
simply, something would happen. 

The bottom line with the pros is. of course, money. But 
the basement line on the pro game is that nothing happens. 
There must be a correlation somewhere. The other day in 
Kansas City when Darryl Dawkins, Chocolate Thunder him¬ 
self. went out and. in fulfillment of his lifelong ambition. 


got himself a glass backboard, did you hear 
what he said? Daddy D. the most innovative 
conversationalist in the NBA, said. “I ain’t 
got no comment.” And do you remember 
what the follow-up story was? It was how 
much money the 76ers would be billed for 
the damages Dawkins had wrought by shat¬ 
tering the backboard as he dunked. 

Here was the first real happening in the 
pros since— zzzzzz, zzzzzz —Chamberlain- 
Russell. and Dawkins was sulking while Kan¬ 
sas City was screaming for money. Lord! What 
else, truly now, happens in the NBA? 

A little background is in order. For the last 
four seasons. I have been exiled in pro bas¬ 
ketball. subjected to the sufferings caused by, 
among other horrid things, Pacers-at-Pistons. 
Lloyd (All-World) Free, loose-ball fouls 
(whatever they are) and the numbing prolif¬ 
eration of the word “role,” as in “nobody 
knows his role around here.” 

I always thought a basketball player’s role was to be a 
basketball player. But nooooooooo. In the NBA they’ve 
got their “backup” center and their “power” forward and 
their “off’ guard, not to mention their “lack of intensity.” 
Old Lack is a star in pro ball. Especially when he knows his 
role. 

This year the pros say their game has turned the corner, 
passing the intercollegiate brand, what with the arrival of 
Larry Bird. Magic Johnson and the three-point bucket. Ter¬ 
rific. Taking third things first, NBA gunners have been un¬ 
loading—and missing—those preposterously long rockets 
for years; they just haven’t counted three points before. So 
no change there. Besides which, the best faraway down- 
range shooter of them all is still on campus in the person of 
little-known Brian Magid at George Washington. Magid 
could give All-World a three handicap from 30 feet and 
win laughing. 

As for Bird and Johnson, isn’t it ironic that after just a 
few weeks among “the greatest players in the world” the 
Bird Man’s patently college style had propelled the pre¬ 
viously lost and abandoned Celtics to the NBA’s Atlantic 
Division lead, while the Magic Man—who is after all noth¬ 
ing more than a college junior—had singlehandedly turned 
the Lakers around and was merely the biggest drawing card 
in captivity? 

The NBA still plays too many games. Team talent is too 
watered-down. The athletes are paid too much and dog it 
too often. The silly rules, in particular the shot-timer and 
the zone prohibition, preclude imagination, hinder coach¬ 
ing strategy and reward selfishness. The result is tedious 
mediocrity. Larry O'Brien could hire Mikhail Baryshnikov 
and Bo Derek to disco around the 24-second clocks; I’d 
still rather watch DePaul-Marquette. 

Behind this subtle objectivity, you may be able to ascer¬ 
tain that I am a college man through and through. You got it. 
As a kid in St. Louis, the first basketball game I ever saw was 
between Washington University and Wayne State. Big deal? 
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No matter. I loved it. The player I remember most from my 
childhood was Easy Ed Macauley of the St. Louis U. Billi- 
kens. Easy Ed. Billikens. What marvelous names. 

When my family moved to Upstate New York I became 
a fan of what was then known as the Little Three—Cani- 
sius, St. Bonaventure and Niagara. Especially of the Purple 
Eagles of Niagara: Al Butler, Kenny Glenn, the great Sal 
Vergopia. Hubie Brown was in there somewhere—yes, the 
same guy who coaches the Atlanta Hawks—and Alex (Boo) 
Ellis. I loved that name. too. Alex (Boo) Ellis. In a warmup 
at Buffalo's Memorial Auditorium one night. Jumpin’ Joe 
Caldwell of Arizona State threw down a 360-degree, behind- 
his-head. backwards, sideways, triple-pumping, outrageous¬ 
ly impossible monster basket. It was the first dunk shot I 
remember, and neither Dr. J nor Mr. Dawkins has come 
close to it yet. 

In college at North Carolina I got into the game heavy. 
In college at North Carolina one usually does. This was To¬ 
bacco Road, the home of the Big Four: Wake Forest with 
Bones McKinney. Len Chappell and somebody named Bil¬ 
ly Packer; Duke with Vic Bubas. Art Heyman and Jeff Mul¬ 
lins; N.C. State with the fading legend. Everett Case. I came 
in at Chapel Hill with Dean Smith and left with Billy Cun¬ 
ningham. Frank McGuire, briefly out of coaching, lived 
down the lane. Al McGuire was over at Belmont Abbey. 
Lefty Driesell was at Davidson. You get the picture. Oh 
yes. There was a guy with a great name at North Carolina 
too. Yogi Poleet. You know I had to love Yogi Poieet. 

Moving right along. I’m not sure I didn’t become a sports 
journalist only so I could go to the NCAA finals every year. 
Annually moving around the land; bringing together four 
teams whose style, personnel and geographical and cultural 
backgrounds are vastly dissimilar: evoking the spectacle of 
the Big Time amid down-home rooters and infectious col¬ 
lege spirit. The final four, I firmly believe, endures as the 
most beguiling of all sports events. Because of it, my love af¬ 
fair with college basketball continued unabated. 

Trivia? I used to have it all down. Let’s see. The one- 
game college rebound record? Why Bill Chambers, of 
course. Fifty-one boards for William & Mary against Vir¬ 
ginia in 1953. Bill Chambers told me that himself. Texas 
Western's national champions? Easy. Bobby Joe Hill, Or- 
sten Artis, David Lattin, Nevil (The Shadow) Shed. Harry 
Flournoy, Willie Cager. Willie Worsley. I didn’t look, hon¬ 
est. The eighth man, a white guy, was Jerry Armstrong. Ac¬ 
tually, this question is not difficult inasmuch as the Miners 
of 1965-66 remain one of my favorite teams. How about 
UCLA’s victims in the NCAA finals? How about Duke, 
Michigan, Dayton. North Carolina. Purdue. Jacksonville. 
Vacated (hah! you don’t want any part of me, folks), Flor¬ 
ida State. Memphis State and Kentucky? 

Over the endless years of UCLA dominance there was 
still a fascination about college basketball. Who could beat 
the Bruins? Who could even get there to beat them? When 
David Thompson and North Carolina State finally did it in 
1974. it was not only the end of the college game’s final dy¬ 
nasty but also the beginning of the sport’s breakthrough 
into wonderland, i.e., national television. 


TV always said the college game was too slow, too small, 
too provincial to be aired on a regular basis. Then NBC dis¬ 
covered that attractive regional games drew big numbers, 
the network began pairing off intersectional foes—this sea¬ 
son DePaul-UCLA, Indiana-North Carolina, Louisville-St. 
John's. Kentucky-Las Vegas, among others—and it turned 
the UCLA-Notre Dame rivalry into a national mania. The 
1979-80 season will be only the fifth season of Saturday re¬ 
gional and Sunday national college games, but the NCAA 
ratings simply dwarf those of the longer-established NBA 
on CBS. It is nice to know I’m not alone. 

O ne last snipe before I quit. I think I appreciate how 
talented the pros are, but I am less than enthralled 
with a game that has no place for an Ernie Di- 
Gregorio. who may be short and slow but is also as smart, 
as creative and as exciting a player as ever made a team— 
pick your level. This is the crux of the matter. In college 
the game is coached and played the way it was meant to 
be; talent isn’t the dominant factor. 

John Stroud of Mississippi and Ron Baxter of Texas are 
the DiGregorios for this winter. While the 6' 7" Stroud 
can’t run and is only a fair leaper, he is an exquisite shooter 
and a player who fits into the Ole Miss system just so; he 
could lead the nation in scoring. Meanwhile, the pudgy 
6'4" Baxter has returned to Austin after having shed 25 
pounds. “Now all Baxter looks like is Stan Laurel,” says his 
coach, Abe Lemons. Now all Baxter must do is get his but- 
tcrball body down the lane ... score ... and win. 

Which team can win it all? Well, maybe Ohio State or 
Georgetown or Missouri. Perhaps Toledo or Virginia Tech 
or Texas A&M. I've got all kinds of wide-open ideas for 
the wide-open new season, and another magnificent all¬ 
name team too: Job Hung of Whittier, Singh Guram of Jack¬ 
sonville, Nayron Monk of Drake. Forrest Junck of Coastal 
Carolina, Dud Tongal of Fordham. You can look 'em up. 

During my sabbatical from the college game I missed all 
this scramble and speculation, all these dark horses and 
names. I missed Al McGuire’s farewell. I missed Larry Bird 
and Magic. I even missed Bobby Knight. The other day I 
called up Curtis Franklin, the Boot Head from Indiana State, 
to ask him about his famous silver clodhopper. I told him 
he was my idol, my hero. I told him I use the phrase “Boot 
’em outta here” all the time now. which I do. I told him he 
was my favorite alltime fan since the Duke guy who used 
to dress up as Bozo the Clown and harass Maryland’s red- 
haired Bozo lookalike, Jim O’Brien, during the warmups. 

Boot Head said that was all very wonderful but that he 
had been graduated from Indiana State last spring. Oh no, 

I said. Not to worry. Boot Head said. As Indiana State’s Pres¬ 
ident Richard Landini gave him his diploma. Boot Head 
handed over the bool to the president to use again this sea¬ 
son. Right thereat graduation the senior class chanted "Boot 
Head! Boot Head!” for a solid minute. 

I thanked Curtis Franklin profusely and hung up. be¬ 
cause now everything was quite perfect. Great heavenly 
days, the silver boot was back in college basketball. And so 
was I. 


CONTINUED 
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Roosevelt Bouie 




There are signs that college players no longer think of defense as 
something to be endured at the "other end" of the floor. And 
coaches, pro scouts, even the fans are showing a growing 
appreciation of the artful player who can seal off a drive, 
block a shot or intercept a pass. Eight of this season's 
best stoppers are shown here and on the next four 
pages, along with diagrams illustrating several 
of the defensive basics. Following that is an 
analysis of how the sport's sophisticated 
new multiple defenses affect the game. 


DO 

NOT 

PASS 


Darnell Valentine 
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Darnell Valentine of Kansas 
demonstrates the most funda¬ 
mental skill of good man-to¬ 
man defense, the ability to 
achieve and maintain an ag¬ 
gressive position—one that 
limits an opponent’s options— 
against the man with the ball. 
Valentine forces Iowa State’s 
Andrew Parker to the right of 
the key (see diagram) and 
stops him from penetrating all 
the way to the basket. As a re¬ 
sult, Parker must stop his drib¬ 
ble and pass to an open man. 









continued 


Mississippi’s Elston Turner is 
trying to “deny the ball.” which 
is one of the most difficult of 
defensive assignments. Tur¬ 
ner must be constantly aware 
of the location of the ball, of 
Alabama’s Reggie King (52) 
and of the passing lanes to 
King inside. When King makes 
his cut toward the basket ( di¬ 
agram ). Turner must not only 
move right with him, but he 
must also keep an eye on the 
ball and extend a hand to dis¬ 
courage or deflect the pass. 













COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


KNOW YOUR OPPONENT 



Iowa’s Kevin Boyle (X) always 
tries to be conscious of his 
man’s options. In the example 
pictured and diagramed here, 
Boyle knows that Ohio State’s 
Carter Scott (15) may want to 
dribble toward the baseline 
because he is lefthanded, try 
an outside shot (yellow line) or 
pass to Jim Smith (23), who 
has set up near the basket. 
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Illinois Neil Bresnahan knows 
that blocking out, or gaining 
the inside position, is usually 
more important in rebounding 
than height or jumping ability. 
As Michigan State shoots 
from outside, Bresnahan uses 
a reverse pivot ( diagram) to 
take the inside position away 
from Spartan Ron Charles. 
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Rudy Woods of Texas A&M is 
able to block the shot of New 
Mexico’s Larry Belin because 
of a team effort. A&M’s 2-3 
zone (diagram) prevents the 
ball from going to the Lobos’ 
best outside shooter, who is 
standing in the left corner, and 
funnels a drive in to Woods. 
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Tweeeeeeeeet! 

“O.K., everybody, stop shooting, come 
over here and listen up. You’ve had your 
fun. Now we’re going to work on 
defense.” 

"Defense! Ah, coach, we don’t want 
to play no defense. We want to score, 
coach. How about a little four-on-one 
fast-break action?" 

"No. not now. men. It’s time to work 
on the Big D. Switching. Double-team¬ 
ing. Getting back. Slide-stepping. Taking 
the charge.” 

“Hey, coach, I just remembered I’ve 
got a term paper to write. Check you 
later.” 

“Uh, coach, the trainer says I shouldn’t 
work too hard because of my injured knee 
... er, elbow. I better sit this drill out.” 

“You guys stay right where you are. 
It doesn’t do any good to score 100 points 
if the other team scores 101.” 

“But. coach. I can’t get no pub’ play¬ 
ing defense. I can’t get no girls, either. 
And what about my pro contract? I think 
I’ll just slide-step over there and 
work on my running-twisting-bring-the- 


PUTTING 
A LID 
ON THE 
BASKET 

by LARRY KEITH 

crowd-to-its-feet slam dunk. I’m a star, 
coach. Stars don’t play no defense.” 

Although this attitude surely exists 
among some players, it is definitely not 
shared by the five young men striking de¬ 
fensive poses on pages 40 and 41. They’re 
stoppers, and they’re proud of it. On the 
average, they each scored an unspectac¬ 
ular 13.8 points a game last season but 
played important roles on teams that won 


74.1 % of their games. They were brought 
together to emphasize a fact generally lost 
on most followers of the game: good de¬ 
fense is at least as important as good 
offense. 

In a book to be published next spring. 
Coach Dean Smith of North Carolina 
writes, “Basketball’s offensive skills are 
easily recognized by the press and spec¬ 
tators. Unfortunately, defensive dedica¬ 
tion goes unnoticed. We try to offset this 
by constantly praising (both publicly and 
privately) good defensive play. I rarely 
find it necessary to mention our leading 
scorer during a postgame interview. In¬ 
stead. I make it a point to highlight play¬ 
ers whose defensive performances helped 
our team. Our players are also tangibly 
rewarded for their defensive efforts with 
playing time.” 

Smith is not alone in recognizing that 
defense has a serious public-relations 
problem. “Defense is the dirty work of 
basketball,” says Illinois Coach Lou Hen¬ 
son. Rutgers' Tom Young adds. “Nobody 
notices a defensive player unless he’s 
stealing the ball—that is, nobody except 
his coach, his teammates and the guy he’s 
guarding." 

Good defensive players are invariably 
the result of good defensive coaching, be¬ 
cause. unlike hotshot scorers, they are 
made, not born. Over the years, the most 
successful defensive coaches have includ¬ 
ed man-to-man tacticians like Hank Iba 
of Oklahoma A&M and Pete Newell of 
California, and zone specialists like Har¬ 
ry Litwack of Temple and UCLA’s John 
Wooden, who popularized a devastating 
1-2-1-1 zone press. Current coaches of¬ 
ten cited for their defensive acumen are 
Smith. Indiana’s Bobby Knight, Prince¬ 
ton’s Pete Carril, Oregon State’s Ralph 
Miller and Michigan State’s Jud Heath- 
cote. The Spartans won the NCAA 
championship in Salt Lake City last 
March with a 2-3 matchup zone—which 
differs from a standard zone in that the 
man with the ball is guarded much more 
aggressively—just when detractors of the 
zone, and they are legion these days, were 
about convinced it could not be done. 
Lou Henson calls it “the best zone I’ve 
ever seen.” 

For all their expertise, few of these 
coaches would agree on the best defense 



Like a prolessor in class. Smith lectures Jimmy Black and John Virgil on his pet subject — defense. 
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to play or the best way it should be 
taught. But they probably would concur 
with Joe Lapchick, the late St. John’s 
coach, who once wrote, "The 'great' 
teams, the teams that win champion¬ 
ships, are those that play good defense. 
And the coaches of the great teams are 
dedicated to the teaching of defensive 
play.” Lapchick felt that a good defen¬ 
sive player possessed “pride, desire, de¬ 
termination, hustle, alertness, aggressive¬ 
ness and resourcefulness in applying 
continuous concentration." 

These are precisely the attributes of 
the players pictured on the preceding 
pages. Darnell Valentine of Kansas is so 
adept at defense that his coach, Ted Ow¬ 
ens, encourages him to “disrupt the other 
team’s entire ofTense. He’s free to gamble 
when he wants, switch ofT, double-team 
and defend away from the ball. We want 
him to use his exceptional sense of antic¬ 
ipation to go for steals and intercep¬ 
tions.” Valentine, a personable 6' 2" ju¬ 
nior enrolled in pre-law, takes to the task 
with gusto. “Defense is something you 
have to be determined to play every 
game,” he says, “and a good defensive 
player should never have a bad one. 
When 1 take another man’s rock [ball] 
one-on-one in the open court, that says 
I’m doing my job better than he is.” 

Valentine has become so proficient at 
making steals—he led the Big Eight with 
3.1 per game last season—he has heard 
opponents tell him, “I’m not going to let 
you steal it from me." Valentine’s an¬ 
swer is usually a swipe of the hand, a 
quick dribble and a layup at the other 
end. 

While Valentine specializes in the 
steal, Roosevelt Bouie of Syracuse pre¬ 
fers the blocked shot. The 6' 1 \ " senior 
center is an easygoing sort until he steps 
on the court. Then he turns tiger. He re¬ 
jected 81 last season and was the foun¬ 
dation of Coach Jim Boeheim’s defense. 
“With Rosie, our philosophy has been 
to overplay people and gamble on going 
for the ball,” Boeheim says. “We know 
Roosevelt is back there to keep people 
out of the path to the basket and to block 
shots.” 

Whether they are chasing the ball in 
the backcourt or rejecting it in the mid¬ 
dle, all outstanding defenders are moti¬ 
vated by pride and driven by determi¬ 
nation. “If I get scored on, it bothers me,” 
says Rutgers Guard Kelvin Troy, a 6' 5" 
junior whose ebullience is such that an 
opponent’s field goal may be the only 


thing that gets his goat. Iowa Forward 
Kevin Boyle, a 6' 6" sophomore, reflects 
his characteristic maturity when he says, 
“Hustle and determination are what set 
defensive players apart.” 

Rudy Woods of Texas A&M is so se¬ 
rious about his defense that the 6' 11" 
sophomore center has been known to 
wag his finger at any opponent foolish 
enough to challenge him inside. But. of 
course, this may also have something to 
do with his brash personality. Even as a 
freshman. Woods didn’t lack confidence 
on either end of the court. 

Neil Bresnahan of Illinois, a 6' 6" se¬ 
nior forward whose six older brothers all 
played in college, may not be as demon¬ 
strative as Woods, but Henson says his 
“burning desire to excel” is his most im¬ 
portant defensive trait. Even more sig¬ 
nificant than his quickness, strength, 
court savvy and his natural intelligence— 
anything. 

Mississippi's Elston Turner also 
thrives on difficult defensive challenges. 
The junior forward is often asked to 
match his 6' 5" height against much tall¬ 
er opponents. 

Although fans may think that steals 
and blocks are the most important as¬ 
pects of good defense, they are by no 
means the best measures of defensive suc¬ 
cess—nor, in fact, is the number of points 
a team allows. A ball-control team will in¬ 
variably surrender fewer points than one 
that plays a fast-paced offense, because 
a slow-down attack allows the opposition 
less possession time and, consequently, 
fewer opportunites to score. Most coach¬ 
es prefer to judge their team’s defense ei¬ 
ther by the opponents’ field-goal shoot¬ 
ing percentage or by their squad’s scoring 
margin. The first statistic indicates a 
team’s ability to force bad shots and con¬ 
test good ones; the second takes into con¬ 
sideration the pace of the game. 

An NCAA study put three defense- 
related stats into perspective by mea¬ 
suring the winning percentages of the 
top 25 teams in each category over a 10- 
season period. The 25 teams allowing 
the fewest average points won 63.3% 
of their games; the 25 with the best field- 
goal defense won 68.1%; and the 25 
with the widest scoring margin won 
73.7%. Only six teams rank in all three 
of the categories: Princeton, Marquette, 
UCLA, South Carolina. Toledo and 
Pennsylvania. 

North Carolina deserves a place 
among the top defensive teams, although 


it does not rate high in two of the de¬ 
fensive categories. The figures produced 
by the NCAA show that, under Smith, 
the Tar Heels rank fourth in winning per¬ 
centage and third in scoring margin, 
but a distant 59th in scoring defense 
aad—unbelievable for a strong team— 
119th in field-goal defense. Nevertheless, 
coaches agree that North Carolina is ex¬ 
cellent defensively, although this fact 
tends to be obscured statistically by its 
style of play. 

S mith is a creator of new ideas and 
a popularizer of old ones. (You’ve 
no doubt heard of the four-cor¬ 
ners offense.) In his 18 seasons he has 
won 75.2% of his games, which ranks 
him third among active coaches, and 16 
ACC regular-season and tournament ti¬ 
tles. His teams have reached the final four 
a total of five times. His 1971 Tar Heels 
won the NIT, and in 1976 he coached 
the U.S. to an image-restoring Olympic 
gold medal. Those are terrific credentials, 
but what’ve they got to do with defense? 

A lot, because defense has been the 
cornerstone of the Tar Heels’ success. 
“Smith is known for his offensive inno¬ 
vations,” says Kansas’ Owens, “but he 
teaches fine defense and gets results that 
are doubly impressive because he runs a 
quick-hitting ofTense, too.” In fact, many 
a talented player has languished on the 
North Carolina bench because he failed 
to master Smith’s defensive principles, 
and others have risen to stardom mainly 
because they did. The case studies are nu¬ 
merous: Walter Davis, the NBA Rookie 
of the Year two seasons ago, did not start 
his first six games as a Tar Heel fresh¬ 
man because he was slow to learn de¬ 
fense. On the other hand. Bobby Jones 
and John Kuester were recruited more 
for their defensive ability than anything 
else, and both have gone on to the NBA. 
But the ultimate defense success story at 
North Carolina was Dudley Bradley, who 
may have set a record last year when the 
Indiana Pacers chose him and his 9.2- 
point scoring average in the first round 
of the NBA draft. 

The Tar Heels’ latest star defender is 
Mike O’Koren, a 6' 8" senior whom 
Smith calls the best all-round forward in 
the country. Last summer O’Koren start¬ 
ed on the U.S.A.'s championship Pan- 
American team, and last season he led 
North Carolina in rebounds and assists, 
was second to Bradley in steals, with 46, 
and scored 14.8 points a game on 52% 
continued 
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shooting from the field and 77% from 
the foul line. O’Koren brings savvy and 
dedication to his defensive play, not to 
mention the wholesome attitude that 
“defense is fun." He is particularly adept 
at what Smith calls “junk" defenses, like 
the run-and-jump. In that maneuver 
O'Koren leaves his man and rushes over 
to surprise the ball handler while that 
man’s original defender moves on to 
someone else. 

The run-and-jump—or “30”—defense 
is one of four in North Carolina’s rep¬ 
ertoire. The others are a pressure man-to¬ 
man. which is the primary defense, a zone 
and a combination man-to-man and dou¬ 
ble-teaming zone press. All come with 
variations and can be unleashed at any 
of three different places on the floor. 
“When you prepare to play North Car¬ 
olina,” says Young, whose Rutgers team 
must do just that this season, “you’re go¬ 
ing to have to handle just about every de¬ 
fense there is in basketball." 

Generally. Smith prefers man-to-man 
after missed field goals, lost jump balls 
and steals; zones on inbounds plays un¬ 
derneath the defensive basket; and full- 
court pressure just about anytime. The 
quarterback on the floor calls any one of 
three predetermined defenses after a 
made field goal (not four, because Smith 
learned the hard way that too great a 
choice sometimes led to multiple defens¬ 
es being played simultaneously). 

Before Smith introduces a new tech¬ 
nique to his team he usually holds a dry 
run at his summer camp. “I figure that if 
the 12- and 13-year-olds can pick it up, 
it shouldn’t be too difficult for us,” he 
says. That is where Smith’s “40" defense 
originated. It starts out as a man, chang¬ 
es to the run-and-jump and moves on to 
a 2-2-1 zone press. Once a defensive 
technique becomes a regular part of the 
Tar Heels' game. Smith waits at least an¬ 
other year before divulging its intricacies 
at clinics. 

Of course, there are hazards in this sys¬ 
tem. Smith admits that "we can’t exe¬ 
cute our secondary defenses as well as 
we do our primary one.” And in 1973- 
74 he became so caught up in multiple- 
choice defenses that he tried to do too 
much. “I overcoached that year,” he says. 

Iowa Coach Lute Olson calls Smith 
“the greatest exponent of multiple de¬ 
fenses" in the country. And he’s right, 
because Smith has been teaching the 
concept since the early ’60s, longer than 
any other coach. Now that multiple de- 

continucd 
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MITSUBISHI BUILDS 

the car rated # 1 for 1980 
in gasoline fuel economy. 



In 1979, a Mitsubishi car was 
rated #1 in gasoline fuel economy in 
California. Now a Mitsubishi car has 
been rated #1, not only in Califor¬ 
nia—but in the country! 

Getting there 
was no lucky 
break. Tradition¬ 
ally innovative 
Mitsubishi engi¬ 
neers are con¬ 
stantly looking 
for new ways to 
design the ulti¬ 
mate in efficient 
automobiles. 

The aerody¬ 
namic bodyshell 
was one step. 
Details as mi¬ 
nute as the an¬ 
gle of the wind¬ 
shield, the slant 


of the hood nose, the width of the 
front grill—even the location of the 


MCA-JET SYSTEM 

The "jet" valve Injects an extra swirl of 
air for more efficient fuel combustion. 



hidden drip channels—were ana¬ 
lyzed and designed to minimize 
drag. The result: an extremely low 
aerodynamic drag coefficient. 

Even more important was the 
development of the MCA-JET sys¬ 
tem by Mitsubishi. 

This quiet revolution in automo¬ 
tive engine design features a third, 
or "jet," valve that provides for more 
efficient fuel combustion, with ex¬ 
cellent performance, while allowing 
us to exceed today's tough emission 
standards. 

No auto maker is more aware that 
the needs of the next decade are 
going to be even more demanding 
than those of the last. So Mitsubishi 
looks upon every fuel economy rec¬ 
ord it sets as simply a challenge to do 
even better. 

When we do it, it won't be a lucky 
break. 



A 


MITSUBISHI 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


The features described above are on Dodge Colt Hatchback and Plymouth Champ, 
sold exclusively at Dodge and Chrysler-Plymouth dealerships. 
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VANTAGE 

ULTRA LIGHTS 


Ultra Law Tar 6 mg 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Ultra taste. Never-before, 
silk smooth, truly satisfy¬ 
ing taste—in an ultra low 
tar cigarette! 

(And we do mean ultra 
low. At onlv 6 ma of tar. 
ifs lower than 90% of dll 
the cigarettes that 
people buy.) 

How is it possible ? 

Through a unique 
blend of very select, 
flavorful tobaccos. 

That's the Ultra Ciga¬ 
rette —new Vantage 
Ultra Lights from Vantage 


6 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicoiine av. per cigareue by FTC method. 







COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


fenses are the vogue, the days when a 
team used an old reliable defense 
throughout the game and fell back on a 
press only in moments of desperation 
are fast disappearing. But not without 
great opposition. John Wooden feels "the 
more defenses you try to play increases 
the likelihood that none of them arc 
going to be strong." Bobby Knight still 
clings to his tenacious man-to-man. for¬ 
swearing all others. Clemson's Bill Fos¬ 
ter prefers the man-to-man, too, although 
he sometimes uses what he calls an 
"alumni zone” to satisfy the coaches in 
the stands. 

Among the other leading coaches who 
use a multiple-defense system arc Olson 
and Notre Dame’s Digger Phelps. "If you 
play only one defense, you can play it 
very well," says Olson, "but if you meet 
a team that can kill that particular de¬ 
fense, you’re in trouble.” Phelps recalls 
winning an NCAA tournament game 
against DcPaul in 1978 because the Blue 
Demons failed to recognize a defensive 
switch. "We shifted to a 1-3-1 zone, and 
they didn’t pick it up right away," Phelps 
says. “We went up about 12 points be¬ 
fore they adjusted and easily won what 
had been a tough game.” 

Smith has long favored multiple de¬ 
fenses. because he believes in “change 
just for the sake of change. That way the 
defense dictates to the offense, forcing 
the other team to adjust, instead of the re¬ 
verse. It's like the baseball pitcher who 
mixes in off-speed stuff with his fastball. 
It keeps the batter guessing." 

Even Smith’s primary defense, the 
man-to-man. runs contrary to some old 
defensive tenets, but he feels adjustments 
were needed to keep up with basketball’s 
advancing offensive skills. Instead of 
forcing play into the middle of the court, 
Carolina pressures to the outside. Instead 
of positioning himself in the classical 
manner between his man and the bas¬ 
ket. a Tar Heel defender plays between 
his man and the ball, a tactic called “over¬ 
playing.” Instead of emphasizing individ¬ 
ual responsibility. Smith demands team 
play, helping out. "When we grade an 
individual’s defensive performance.” 
Smith says, “we do it on the basis of his 
execution of principles and not his man’s 
scoring total.” 

With proper execution. North Caro¬ 
lina’s man-to-man disrupts the other 
team’s offense by drawing charging fouls 
or by forcing turnovers that lead to fast 
breaks. If the pace becomes too tiring, a 


Carolina player is allowed to take him¬ 
self out of the game and. when he feels 
rested, put himself back in. Smith calls 
this accelerated style "taking the offen¬ 
sive on defense." 

By constantly gambling on defense and 
looking for the fast break on offense, the 
Tar Heels inevitably give up a lot of 
points and a lot of easy baskets. But the 
freewheeling style also leads to numerous 
steals and fast-break baskets, making 
North Carolina first in the country in 
field-goal percentage over the last 10 
years. "Our defensive philosophy com¬ 
plements the type of overall tempo we 
usually like to establish and is designed 
to help us achieve our total objectives," 
Smith says. 

Characteristically. Smith defines his 
team’s offensive and defensive aims dif¬ 
ferently than most other coaches. Rath¬ 
er than judge the Tar Heels’ performance 
by the score of the game, he uses a "points 
per possession" ratio he devised while 
an assistant coach under Bob Spear at 
the Air Force Academy in the mid-’50s. 
To Smith, a team’s offensive and defen¬ 
sive output depends on the number of op¬ 
portunities it has to score or be scored 
upon. 

The perfectly executed offense would 
result in an average of two points per pos¬ 
session and the perfect defense would 
hold a team scoreless. Of course, such 
perfection is not possible against major 
college competition: in fact. Smith has 
computed that .85 points per possession 
(ppp) constitutes good offense and .75 
ppp is good defense. Even though Smith 
had one of his best defensive teams ever 
last season—giving up little more than 
65 points per game—the Tar Heels met 
his tough defensive standard only seven 
times. In the last three seasons. North 
Carolina's defense allowed .75 ppp or less 
in 27 games—and won them all—while 
its opponents attained that figure only 
twice, winning once. 

By Smith’s reckoning, the Tar Heels 
played bad defense last year while beat¬ 
ing North Carolina State 70-69 and 
Wake Forest 76-69. because the defense 
allowed the opposition .87 and .82 ppp. 
respectively. When North Carolina does 
hold an opponent to .75 ppp. the defense 
is good, no matter what the final score. 
For example, it once beat Louisville 
105-91 but allowed only .73 ppp. The 
Tar Heels played a whale of a defensive 
game, but, as usual, all anyone wanted 
to talk about afterward was the offense. 

CONTINUED 
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DIAMOND 
GOIIEXrnON HO 


Prices represent retail quotations 
fors|>eciftc diamond pieces 
shown on the preceding 2 pages 
Prices may change substantially 
due to differences in diamond 
quality and market conditions 
See your jeweler for more 
information. 

1 . 8800 . 

2 . 87750 . 

3 . 84350 . 

4 . 82950 . 

5 . $ 625 . 

6 . $ 6750 . 

7 . $ 950 . 

8 . $ 2200 . 

9 . $ 4975 . 

10 . $ 890 . 

11 . $ 1810 . 

12 . $ 664 . 

13 . $ 3950 . 

14 . $ 500 . 

15 . $ 9500 . 

16 . $ 3250 . 

17 . $ 6250 . 

18 . $ 325 . 

19 . $ 2400 . 

20 . $ 3000 . 

21 . 33325 . 

22 . $ 850 . 

23 . $ 3400 . 

24 . 32372 . 

25 . $ 6600 . 

26 . $ 11,000 

27 . 8825 . 

28 . $ 4650 . 

29 . 81050 . 

30 . 8525 . 

A diamond is forever. DeBeers. 






COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 



I The latest news out of Bloomington, Ind. is that there is 
only good news in Bloomington, Ind. No Indiana player 
has been kicked off the team for smoking marijuana, and 
none has asked to transfer. And Coach Bobby Knight is 
still miles away from the long arm of Puerto Rican justice. So for 
now, at least, the Hoosiers are all present and accounted for, and 
assuming they remain that way, they should win the NCAA 
championship in March. 

This is not an overpowering Indiana team like the one that 
blitzed through an unbeaten season to the national title in 1976. 
But it is considerably better than the one that won the NIT last 
March. Forward Mike Woodson is the best of five returning start¬ 
ers, and Guard Isiah Thomas leads a corps of five outstanding 
freshmen. Knight’s pronouncements on the two players bear 
repeating. Woodson, he has said, is "the best player in the his¬ 
tory of college basketball not to make even honorable mention All- 
America”; and Thomas, he has declared, is "the best player I’ve 
ever recruited." 

Indiana has the ideal complement for these quick, active scor¬ 
ers in sturdy Center Ray Tolbert. Last year Tolbert was second to 
Woodson in scoring and the first among the Hoosiers in rebound¬ 
ing and he shared MVP honors in the NIT with teammate Butch 
Carter. Then in July Tolbert joined Woodson and Thomas on the 
U.S. team that Knight coached to the Pan American Games gold 
medal in Puerto Rico. 

Knight did one of his finest coaching jobs last season, despite a 
roster depleted by the transfer of numerous players in recent years 
and his decision in December to kick out three Hoosiers. includ¬ 
ing a starter, for allegedly smoking marijuana. After 17 games In¬ 
diana had a four-game losing streak, a 9-8 record and dismal 
prospects. But it rallied dramatically, earning an NIT bid and win¬ 
ning the tournament championship with victories over confer¬ 
ence rivals Ohio State and Purdue in the final two games. “I’ve 
never been happier for a group of kids,” Knight said afterward. 

Now he’s happy that they are all back. The leading scorer will 
again be Woodson, who has never missed a game and has a 19.9- 
point career average. Tolbert and Landon Turner are the other 
frontcourt starters, and there is excellent depth in junior Steve Ris- 
ley, freshman Steve Bouchie and two players coming off injuries. 
Ted Kitchel and Glen Grunwald. 

Thomas is trying to crack a backcourt that already features Car¬ 
ter and Randy Wittman. Thomas should eventually replace Witt- 


man. although Knight has cautioned, "Isiah's got a certain degree 
of carelessness that I don't like.” As everyone knows. Knight de¬ 
tests carelessness almost as much as he docs Puerto Rican po¬ 
licemen and American sportswriters. 

Last year’s experience will no doubt help the Hoosiers as they 
fight their way through a tough non-conference schedule that in¬ 
cludes Kentucky. Toledo and North Carolina and then the treach¬ 
erous Big Ten round robin. But after the finals are played in near¬ 
by Indianapolis, this team, like the 1976 Indiana squad, probably 
will have proved that being the best team in the Big Ten will also 
mean you are the best in the country. And in Bloomington, Ind. 
that is always the most welcome news of all. 


OHIO STATE 


2 Despite all the preseason talk in Columbus of a national 
championship. Buckeye Guard Kelvin Ransey insists that 
the present excitement pales compared to that of the mo¬ 
ment two years ago when 6' 10" Herb Williams decided 
to go to Ohio State. “Right then and there I knew the losing 
would stop and the winning would start," Ransey says. 

Sure enough, the Buckeyes went from 9-18 before Williams to 
16-11 and then 19-12 with him. Now Ohio State just may have, 
as Ransey says, “the best talent in the country.” 

The dozen or so Buckeye fans who camped outside of St. John's 
Arena for a week before season tickets went on sale certainly 
think so. And with good reason. OSU retains four starters and 
seven of the top eight scorers from last year’s NIT semifinalists. 
Ransey. who poured in 21.4 points a game on 54.7% shooting in 
1978-1979. is the only senior in a starting lineup that includes 
Williams, a dominating center, especially on defense, and two 
other juniors. Forward Jim Smith and Guard Carter Scott. 

But it is a big man who wasn't there last season who makes the 
difference. He is freshman Clark Kellogg, who will step into the 
last starting spot. Kellogg is expected to make full use of the skills 
that not only made him one of the nation’s best high school play¬ 
ers but also have put him on some preseason All-America teams 
even before his first college game. 

“We try and downplay freshmen here.” an OSU aide says, “but 
there’s really no way to do that in Clark’s case.” The 6' 8", 225- 
pound Kellogg will start at forward, but don’t be surprised if Coach 
Eldon Miller occasionally puts him in the backcourt, a la Magic 
Johnson. If so. Miller could then bring in another freshman. 6 ' 10" 
Granville Waiters, whose high school team beat Kellogg’s for the 
Ohio AAA championship last season. Also expected to make strong 
contributions are another freshman. Guard Larry Huggins, junior 
Guard Todd Penn and three-year letterman Jim Ellinghausen, a 
forward. 

“The trick will be making all this talent work together,” says Ran¬ 
sey. That, of course, is Miller’s job. and he sure likes what he’s 
seen at practices, which have been closed to the public “to elim¬ 
inate all the distractions.” he says. 

“It’s too early to tell about anyone's team, but we’re pleased 
that others think so highly of ours.” Miller deadpans. “We’ll be 
good, but how good only time will tell. Talk makes no difference; 
sooner or later you have to go out and get it done—and that’s 
what we’d like to do. go out and get it done.” 

Which is exactly what Ohio State will have to do. Besides a non¬ 
conference schedule that includes Virginia, Tennessee and Lou¬ 
isville, the Buckeyes’ first three Big Ten games are against con¬ 
ference powers Indiana. Purdue and Iowa. 

But Miller is not overly worried about the prospect of a rocky 
start in the conference. “Every team in the Big Ten will be good,” 
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he says. “You can’t play favorites or worry about a particular 
game." Chances are Miller is right, and even if his Buckeyes are 
nipped for the Big Ten title, they are likely to get a rematch with 
the conference champ in Indianapolis. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

3 From the gift shops on Franklin Street to the outback 
dorms of South Campus, bumper stickers are popular 
items in Chapel Hill. N.C. Smug provincialists prefer the 
one that reads: if god isn't a tar heel, then why is 
THE SKY CAROLINA blue? Scorners of North Carolina's biggest ri¬ 
vals favor: WAKE is FAKE. DUKE IS PUKE. BUT THE SCHOOL I HATE IS 
N.c. state. Recently a new sticker has been vying for space on car 
bumpers and bulletin boards. Its message: i.NC is worthy of a 
ncaa championship. Never mind that an NCAA championship 
would read better; the meaning is what matters. Observers who 
know basketball believe that freshman James Worthy can join 
four starters from last year's ACC champions and make North Car¬ 
olina No. I in the nation. 

Ordinarily, a player must wail a while before he attains bumper- 
slicker status, but Worthy has made it before his first game. In¬ 
deed. he has done it even though he has yet to win a starting 
position. But that should not take too long because the 6' 8" high 
school All-America from Gastonia. N.C. seems to have the inside 
scoring and rebounding skills the Tar Heels need. "Worthy has all 
the tools. He's ready to go." says senior Forward Mike O'Koren. 
“He fits in real well.” 

When Worthy showed up on campus he was noi your typical 
freshman with a map in one hand and a guidebook in the other. 
He had already sipped water from the Old Well, heard the chimes 
of ihc Bell Tower and played on the hardwood of Carmichael Au¬ 
ditorium as a three-year veteran of Coach Dean Smith's summer 
basketball camp. 

This does not mean, of course, that Worthy is exempt from chas¬ 
ing loose balls with the other freshmen or that he commands im¬ 
mediate sealing at the newly opened Four Corners Restaurant. 
For that matter. Smith himself 
was turned away both the first 
and second times he tried, and 
he's the guy who invented the 
four corners offense. 

Worthy can ease in gradually 
because the Tar Heels are load¬ 
ed with experience. The only 
starter missing from last season's 
23-6 team is defensive dynamo 
Dudley Bradley. O'Koren. an All- 
America. is the best player, and 
junior Swingman Al Wood, the 
leading scorer—17.8 points a 
game on 57% shooting—was an 
All-ACC first-team selection last 
spring. Senior Dave Colescott is 
on hand to run the offense, al¬ 
though he is being pressed in 
the backcourt by sophomore Jim¬ 
my Black. The center will prob¬ 
ably be senior Rich Yonakor. 
who shared the position last sea¬ 
son with Jeff Wolf and Pete 
Budko, who are still around, too. 

If that is not enough depth and 


talent, throw in last season’s top reserve, senior John Virgil, and 
freshman Guard Jim Braddock. “I think we’ll be very good." 
says Smith, who is never one to overstate his team's chances. 
“We're a legitimate contender for the NCAA championship." 

Of course, the preseason outlook always seems bright at North 
Carolina. "When you’re practicing, losing doesn't even cross your 
mind." says Wood. If the Tar Heels are genuine contenders, they 
will find out very early. A killer December schedule includes the 
Big Four tournament with Duke. North Carolina State and Wake 
Forest, non-conference games against Indiana and Detroit and an 
eight-team international tournament in London. If Carolina sur¬ 
vives that transoceanic grind, the entire team might be worthy of 
a bumper sticker. 


NOTRE DAME 

The Irish have certainly had their moments during Coach 
Digger Phelps’ eight seasons in South Bend. They’ve 
knocked off a 29-0 San Francisco team, stopped an 81- 
game Marquette home-court winning streak and done all 
sorts of mean things to UCLA. They have even made it to No. I a 
couple of times themselves. But while they’ve spent the better pari 
of a decade cutting down nets, they’ve never won college basket¬ 
ball’s greatest prize, an NCAA title. "It’s all anybody ever asks me 
about anymore," says Phelps, "which is understandable. I guess, 
since it's the only thing we haven’t won.” Notre Dame seemed to 
have a real crack at the championship in 1975, but the NBA lured 
away John Shumate and Gary Brokaw just when it appeared they 
might team with Adrian Dantley to win it all. And ever since Shu¬ 
mate left. Notre Dame has been slow and mechanical in the pivot. 

Things will be different this season because the center will be 
that notorious dunker Orlando Woolridge. a converted forward 
who is Willis Reed’s cousin and who had better rebound like him 
if the Irish are to play run-and-shoot as often as Phelps would like 
them to. His forwards. Tracy Jackson and Kelly Tripucka. are 
only 6' 6" but are capable of running off a string of points all by 
themselves. Despite what Phelps calls "a prolonged shooting 
slump” last February. Jackson 
still ended up hitting 51.5% of his 
tries from the field. At 230 
pounds. Tripucka can maneuver 
for jusl about any kind of shot 
he wants. Notre Dame’s starting 
guards. Rich Branning and Bill 
Hanzlik, are good at their roles: 
Branning’s intelligence keeps the 
Irish under control, while Han- 
zlik’s defensive forays wreak 
havoc among the opposition. Op¬ 
ponents will get even more con¬ 
fused when Stan Wilcox, a Ne- 
vada-Las Vegas-style freewhecl- 
er. comes off the bench. 

Phelps has never had a regu¬ 
lar from the state of Indiana, and 
none of this year’s prize freshmen 
is a Hoosier either. Guard John 
Paxson, brother of Portland Trail 
Blazer Jim Paxson. is from Ohio: 
Forward Bill Varner is from 
Pennsylvania; and Tim Andrec. 
another hulking Notre Dame- 
type center, hails from Michigan. 

continued 
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All three were ranked among the 
country's top 25 high school se¬ 
niors last season and. given 
Phelps’ penchant for substitu¬ 
tion. all three should see a fair 
amount of playing lime. Last sea¬ 
son Tripucka and Branning 
played the most, just under 28 
minutes a game, while averaging 
14.3 and 10.2 points, respectively. 

With no superteam looming up 
on the horizon. Notre Dame's 
chances of winning the national 
championship are good. One key 
is Woolridge. who must play big¬ 
ger than 6' 9". which he did to¬ 
ward the end of last season when 
he scored 21 points against both 
Oklahoma City and La Salle and 
22 against DcPaul. The 6' 3" 

Branning is up to 180 pounds, 
which should help his stamina. 

And Hanzlik should be belter 
than ever, having improved both 
his offense and defense during 
trips to China. Argentina and Yugoslavia this past summer. 

Although Phelps is a master of the pregame psych job. he isn't 
sure what gems he will come up with this year. But he is certain 
-of one thing: “When you have the kind of players l do. you feel 
like you've got to get lucky one of these times." 

BYU 

At Brigham Young, where the administration keeps a care¬ 
ful eye out for students who indulge in such forbidden sub¬ 
stances as tobacco and alcohol, it isn't surprising to find 
that the school has a computer which maintains a run¬ 
ning tally of the transgressions of the basketball team. Known as 
TICOR. it is about the size of a briefcase and is operated by two stu¬ 
dents at courtside. During games Coach Frank Arnold can in¬ 
stantly find out who's giving up the baseline, getting faked out and 
not blocking out under the boards. 

Unless half the squad takes off in midseason for Indochina or 
Central America to spread the word of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints—some 9,000 of BYU's 26.000 students have 
gone on such missions—TICOR shouldn't get much work report¬ 
ing Cougar slipups. BYU has eight former high school All-Amer¬ 
icas and five returning starters who scored in double figures last 
season, so it doesn't take a computer to figure out that the team 
should waltz to its second straight WAC title and improve on its 
20-8 record of 1978-79. 

Top cat among the Cougars is All-American Danny Ainge. quite 
possibly the best collegiate athlete around. After leading his team 
in scoring (18.4 points a game), assists (122) and steals (46) last sea¬ 
son. the versatile guard batted .237 in 87 games as a second base- 
man for the Toronto Blucjays. Bringing the ball up with Ainge 
will be senior Scott Runia. an 11.6 scorer and a second-team all¬ 
conference selection. Center Alan Taylor, BYU's only other se¬ 
nior. is built like the Michelin Man at 6' 10". 238 pounds, and he 
used his bulk to average nearly 10 rebounds and 14 points. The for¬ 
wards arc Fred Roberts and Devin Durrant. who scored 14.3 and 
13.2. respectively. 

The supporting cast includes three players who would start 


for most any other team. In 
Guard Steve Craig, a starter be¬ 
fore going on a two-year LDS 
mission in El Salvador, the Cou¬ 
gars have one of the most ef¬ 
fective sixth men anywhere. He’s 
the team's quickest player as well 
as its best jumper. To make room 
for him. Arnold will often move 
Ainge to forward. Should Rob¬ 
erts or Durrant falter, he will be 
spelled by Steve Trumbo. Greg 
Kite, one of the nation’s most 
sought-after high school centers 
last year, will be the spare be¬ 
hind Taylor. 

According to Arnold. BYU's 
balanced scoring is by design. 
“Our two main strengths are 
shooting [the Cougars’ 52.9 field- 
goal percentage last season was 
eighth best in the country] and 
unselfishness. I don't teach a 
shake-and-bake. one-on-one type 
of offense." 

What Arnold does teach is a “quick-thrust offense." which 
means that BYU runs at every opportunity and takes the first 
open shot. As a result, the Cougars averaged 85 points per game 
last season. 

What Arnold calls “a lack of final-four quickness" and a fre¬ 
quent inability to stop the opponent's top scorer are the Cougars' 
only weaknesses. Last season, for example. St. John’s Reggie Car¬ 
ter burned the Cougars for 39 points. Texas' Tyrone Branyan for 
35 and San Diego State's Ken Goetz for 38. This year's schedule 
doesn’t include as many heavyweights, and all but one of BYU’s 
toughest non-conference games are at home, where the Cougars 
were 14-0 last season. That being so. the Cougars may need TICOR 
just to add up all their wins. 


DUKE 


6 When a team ends up with a 22-8 record, ties for first place 
in the ACC and finishes the year ranked seventh in one 
wire-service poll and Nth in the other, the season can 
hardly be called a disaster. But Duke accomplished all of 
those things last year and then had to explain what went wrong. 

“I heard so many questions that I started asking myself why we 
were a failure.” says 6' I \" senior Center Mike Gminski. the lead¬ 
ing scorer and rebounder. "But then I stopped judging the team 
from the point of view of others and began looking at it from my 
own. I thought about everything we had done well. Our only prob¬ 
lem was that we tried to live up to the expectations of others, and 
we put too much pressure on ourselves." 

Duke disappointed a lot of people because it did not win 
the NCAA championship after finishing second the season 
before. Though the 1978-1979 roster was virtually the same 
as the one in 1977-1978. last season's Blue Devils did not 
play nearly as well. Gminski. forwards Gene Banks and Kenny 
Dennard and Guard Jim Spanarkel fell oft' in scoring, rebound¬ 
ing. field-goal percentage and free-throw percentage. In this. 
Duke's year of reprieve, exciting sophomore Vince Taylor re¬ 
places Spanarkel and joins Bob Bender in the backcouri. Gmin¬ 
ski. Banks and Dennard are back, and the starters are supported 

continued 
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Meet two completely new kinds 
of Cougar XR-7. 

The XR-7 on the right is the most 
pedigreed Cat we've ever made. Because 
our optional Luxury Group, with its 
sophisticated padded vinyl roof, 
electronic instrument cluster and 
twin comfort lounge seats, says 
"elegance" like never before. 

The other XR-7 is our most doring 
Cat. The optional Decor Group, with its 
dashing new roof and provocative 
looks, is not made to look like just an¬ 
other car. It comes with special hood 
accent stripes, luxury wheel covers, 
wide bodyside moldings and more. 

All of which lets you look dashing 
even when you're sitting still. 


But both of these uncommon 
XR-7s have a lot in common. Both give 
you an all-new 4.2 liter V-8, 6 variable 
ratio power steering system and a 
modified MacPherson strut front 
suspension. 

Their exciting new shape is lean 
and trim, and America's only Automatic 
Overdrive Transmission is available with 
the optional 5.0 liter V-8. 

And the EPA Estimated MPG rat¬ 
ings are 28% better than last year, a 
healthy 64% better than 1975 models, 
based on a comparison of standard en¬ 
gines. Compare this estimate to the es¬ 
timated MPG of other cars. Your actual 
mileage may differ, depending on how 
fast you drive, weather conditions and 


trip length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less than the estimated 
highway fuel economy. Estimated MPG 
ond percentage increase different in 
California. 
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XR-7s at the Sign of the Cat and we'll 
show you how you can go your own 
way in more ways than one. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


by valuable sixth man Jim Suddath and four good freshmen. 

Duke's biggest advantage, however, may be that nobody favors 
it to win the national championship. “There’s a lot of pressure in 
being ranked No. I,” says Banks. “We played a lot of games last 
year as if we were trying not to lose instead of trying to win. This 
year we’re going back to the fun of the game. Back to the kids and 
the lollipops.” 

These lollipops will not take many lickings. Banks proclaims 
that “Duke is gonna be strictly awesome" and, for himself, pre¬ 
dicts “the second coming of Tinkerbell,” referring to the nick¬ 
name popularized during his freshman season, when he flew with 
unearthly abandon. “I played too conservatively last year,” he 
says. "To get ready for this season. I’ve recollected a lot of mem¬ 
ories from high school. 1 want to be the leader and let it show on 
the court instead of just saying it with my mouth." 

Banks’ inconsistency was typical of Duke last season. While av¬ 
eraging 14.3 points a game—down from 17.1 as a freshman—he 
scored only 12, seven, four and 12 in four of the losses. Even more 
inconsistent was Dennard, who had nine games in which he scored 
two points or less and six in which he scored in double figures. 
But Dennard is another Blue Devil who predicts better results. 
“This year I think you’ll see a different Duke," he says. 

Coach Bill Foster would like to see the team of two seasons 
ago, the one that played with unfettered verve, especially under 
the boards and on the fast break. “Pressure might have been the rea¬ 
son for the falloff.” Foster says. Now the pressure is off, which is 
to say only one photographer showed up for the team’s picture 
day and tour buses are no longer stopping off at Cameron Indoor 
.Stadium to watch the Blue Devils practice. “I was proud to be 
No. I last year," Foster says, “but the demands and the attention 
were so great that I’m not sure I’d know how to handle it any 
better this year.” 

Foster will not get the chance to find out unless Duke plays bet¬ 
ter than it did in an early-bird opening victory over Kentucky two 
weeks ago. The Blue Devils won the Naismith Hall of Fame game 
82-76 in overtime, but they blew a 12-point lead in the first half 
and had to rally from seven points back in the second. A veteran 
team such as Duke's should have won more easily against an in¬ 
experienced opponent, even one as talented as the Wildcats. Still, 
Duke pulled it out, and that was something the Blue Devils did all 
too infrequently last season. 

LSU 


7 For the first time in history there are no basketball tickets 
to be had at Louisiana State. That’s indication enough of 
how big the sport has gotten in Cajun country, where sell¬ 
outs were previously a phenomenon known only in foot¬ 
ball. Sure, fans came out to watch the Tigers during the Bob Pettit 
and Pete Maravich eras, but they were not nearly as lusty as the cur¬ 
rent crowd, whose ticket purchases have enriched the LSU ath¬ 
letic coffers by $500,000 and whose vocal support has spurred a 
suggestion to rename the 14,327-seat LSU arena “Death Dome." 
The object of their affections is a talented, deep young team that 
last season brought 23-6 LSU its first SEC championship in a quar¬ 
ter century and a seventh-place ranking in the final AP poll. While 
leading the conference in scoring, margin of victory and contro¬ 
versy. LSU beat Kentucky twice and won 10 times on the road be¬ 
fore the season ended in an 87-71 loss to NCAA champ Mich¬ 
igan State in the Mideast Regional. 

This season the LSU faithful expect another SEC title—and 
that’s just for starters. They’re also talking about a national cham¬ 
pionship, and Coach Dale Brown is not about to put the damper 


on that kind of G-E-A-U-X Tigers fervor, because he happens to 
share it. 

A fast-break talker with no talent for poor-mouthing. Brown 
says,“I guess I should tell everyone why we shouldn't be ranked 
so high, how we lost three seniors or how Kentucky has had its 
best recruiting year in history, but I don't look at it that way. I 
think it's reasonable for us to be considered a real threat for the na¬ 
tional championship. We could have won it last year, and I think 
we have an excellent chance to win it now. I don’t shirk from 
that. It doesn't seem like pressure to me." 

Brown has won himself a host of critics who call his opinions out¬ 
landish, his coaching suspect and his offense Basic Playground. 
However, the skeptics include none of the Tigers, who fast-break, 
crash the boards, dunk and run the quick-hitting “shuffle cut” of¬ 
fense and the full-court press with all the delicacy of tag-team wres¬ 
tlers. LSU may be incapable of doing precision patterns, but its 
remarkable quickness makes its fast break deadlier than most, and 
whatever the offense, the Tigers work together unselfishly. 

Brown also may have the best pair of forwards in college ball 
in Durand Macklin and DeWayne Scales, two juniors who can 
jump, shoot, rebound and play defense. Each should be better 
despite personal disappointments last season. Macklin, who scored 
46 points and grabbed 24 rebounds in LSU’s first two games, sat 
out the rest of the season with a broken foot. Scales, who scored 
19.4 points a game and shot 56.6% on his way to earning All- 
SEC honors, was suspended from the team in February for talk¬ 
ing to a self-styled NBA agent. It is to Brown’s credit that 
Scales returned. 

Greg Cook will start at center, and he has an imposing back¬ 
up in Andy Campbell, a T 2" Australian who can touch the rim 
without jumping. The chief playmaker is Ethan Martin, a walk- 
on point guard who has led the team in assists for two straight 
seasons. It is he who’ll make the Tigers G-E-A-U-X, perhaps all 
the way. 


TEXAS A&M 


8 It is somewhat ironic that Texas A&M, a team that suc¬ 
ceeds on its height, is singularly cursed by a lack of 
depth. Or so it seems to Head Coach Shelby Metcalf, 
who never had enough players at preseason practices to 
stage a full-scale, first-team-vs.-second-team scrimmage. “A lot 
this season is going to depend on us staying happy and healthy," 
Metcalf says. “We’re not going to go anywhere if we get one of 
our key people hurt.” 

But if the A&M roster is short on bodies, the Aggies them¬ 
selves aren’t worried. Their ambition remains as tall as their re- 
bounders, one of whom recently told a visitor departing College 
Station, “If we miss you during the regular season, we’ll sec you 
in Indianapolis. Count on us being there." 

A&M’s achievements probably will fall somewhere between 
Metcalfs vision of disaster and his players’ lofty expectations. 
Barring a bunch of injuries, the Aggies at the very least should 
win the Southwest Conference title. 

A&M’s talent is impressive. The Aggies set a school record 
with 24 victories last season, beating San Francisco and Ken¬ 
tucky on the road, knocking off Indiana and New Mexico and 
winning at least one game from every conference opponent ex¬ 
cept Texas. They finished third in their conference and ad¬ 
vanced to the third round of the NIT. 

Five starters are back, headed by 6' 8" junior Vernon Smith, 
an All Southwest Conference forward who was A&M’s top scor¬ 
er. and 6' II" Center Rudy Woods, who led the Aggies in re- 
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IS AMERICA’S 
PRODUCE OR 


I t’s alarmingly simple. We’re consuming more, but our rate of productivity is 
down. Something’s got to give. 

Some Americans seem to think prosperity is a guaranteed right, like life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It isn’t. It’s a reward gained in large part by increasing productivity. 

We’re in danger of having our prosperity slip away because the growth of 
productivity has slowed to almost zero, while wages and salaries have 
continued to climb. Ever-increasing inflation is the result. 

It’s urgent that the trend be reversed. Tax reforms should be adopted to 
encourage investment in more efficient equipment. Workers should be helped 
to improve their skills. Better methods of matching people to their jobs 
should be developed. Ways of changing individual attitudes toward work 
should be found. 

Perhaps most important of all, wage and price levels should correspond 
more closely to current rates of productivity. 

Exercising such self-control will require each of us to make, according to 
our ability, some perhaps painful personal sacrifices. 

We’re sponsoring this and future messages because we believe inflation is 
the most critical national issue of our time. 



And since an issue this complex can’t be fairly dealt with in this limited 
space, were offering everyone interested our free booklet biflation. Let's 
Self-Control It. Just write The American 
Council of Life Insurance, Department N, 

1850 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006. 

Represented by the American Council of Life Insurance. 



Inflation. Lefs Self-Control It. 
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bounds and blocked 65 shots and was named the conference's 
Freshman of the Year. With burly Rynn Wright, a 6' 6" junior 
who plays the high post. Smith and Woods form what Metcalf 
fondly refers to as “the wall." 

“When you're talking about A&M basketball." Metcalf says, 
"you’re talking about that front line. Every one of them is a 
good rebounder.” 

The Aggie attack is triggered by the deft playmaking of Dave 
Goff, a point guard who sharpens his ball handling by dribbling two 
basketballs simultaneously. Goff led the Aggies in assists last sea¬ 
son. “We’ve got an adaptable team." he says. “We can press, run 
and score 100 points or slow it down, score 60 and still win.” 

Uncharacteristically, the Aggies will frequently employ a /one 
defense this season in an effort to keep Woods under the basket 
and everyone from fouling out. The new defense may be easier 
for the players to accept than their coach. Metcalf is a disciple of 
former Oklahoma State Coach Hank Iba. who believed that any de¬ 
fense that wasn’t a man-to-man was no D at all. 

Whatever the defense, the Aggies will be strong on both 
boards and may make up for their deficiencies in outside shoot¬ 
ing. depth and speed with tip-ins. rebounds and high-percentage 
shots. They will be formidable in College Station, where their 
7.500-seat gym is not so much an athletic facility as an echo cham¬ 
ber. Officially known as G. Rollie White Coliseum, it is the “Hol¬ 
ler House of the Brazos" to A& M fans and opponents alike. 

“Last season should have been better.” says the precocious 
Woods. “This year we can be very strong. I expect more from 
this team than the coach does." So does just about everyone 
else. 


ST. JOHN’S 


9 “Some who are last will be first , 

and some who are first will be last. ’’ 

Luke 13:30 

And now. it would seem. St. John's has an opportunity 
to be first. All five starters return 
from last season's 21-11 team, 
which twice defeated Duke— 
once when the Blue Devils were 
ranked first in both wire service 
polls—and came within a jump 
shot of the NCAA finals after 
having been the 40th, and last, 
team selected for the tournament. 

Add to that an excellent crop of 
recruits and an outstanding trans¬ 
fer player, and it appears that the 
Rcdmen deserve the lofty title 
most experts have conferred on 
them during the preseason: “Best 
team in the East.” Earning that 
honor on the court will not be 
easy. Both Georgetown and Syra¬ 
cuse. teams St. John's must de¬ 
feat to win the championship of 
the new Big East Conference, 
seem to have improved, though 
each must compensate for the ab¬ 
sence of a key starter. The Red- 
men also suffered losses, (hough 
only front their reserve strength: 

Guard Tommy Calabrese and 


swingmen Gordon Thomas and Rudy Wright had each partici¬ 
pated in three NCAA tournaments. "We have to go on the as¬ 
sumption that everybody else is improved," says Coach Lou Car- 
nesecca. who practically willed St. John’s to its sixth straight 20- 
victory season after the Rcdmen had gotten off to a 9-8 start. 
“We arc going to have to remember how we left off. try to capture 
that intensity and build on it." 

And Carnesecca has plenty to build on. Guards Reggie Carter. 
St. John’s best player and last season's leading scorer at 15.0 points 
a game, and Bernard Rencher. who led the Rcdmen in assists with 
123. are back, but junior Swingman Curtis Redding, who scored 
1.030 points, grabbed 443 rebounds and twice earned All-Big Eight 
honors before transferring from Kansas State, could force the cre¬ 
ative but erratic Rencher to the bench. In that event Carter, who 
was selected in the second round by the Knicks in last spring s NBA 
draft but chose to complete his eligibility, would move to the point. 
Carter will not be anywhere when the season begins this week, 
however. Because he played in an unsanctioncd game last summer, 
the NCAA suspended him for last week’s exhibition against Poland 
and Friday's opener against Oral Roberts. 

Freshman Forward David Russell is so gifted he will eventually 
replace one of last season's starters, Ron Plair or Frank Gilroy, 
who is nursing two painful knees and a broken nose. A devas¬ 
tating offensive rebounder. Russell must improve his outside shoot¬ 
ing and his defense. “David is a challenging player because, even 
though he’s young and inexperienced, he'll get by on his talent.” 
says Center Wayne McKoy. who like Russell was an All-America 
while attending high school on Long Island. McKoy. said the col¬ 
lege scouts, was a player who could single-handedly turn a team 
around. But after he didn't live up to his advance notices during 
his freshman year (1977-78) at St. John's and then was outplayed 
by rival pivotmen Roosevelt Bouie of Syracuse and Jeff Ruland of 
Iona in two showdowns late last season, the big question became 
whether he can turn himself around. "I’m going to have to be 
stronger on the boards and draw a lot more fouls instead of com¬ 
mitting them," McKoy says. "I’m more aware of my game this 
year. There were things I did last year that I didn’t realize were 
that important." The most damaging was getting himself into foul 
trouble too often. Although Mc¬ 
Koy was second to Carter in scor¬ 
ing with a 14.9 average and was 
the leading rebounder (7.7), he 
averaged nearly four personals a 
game and fouled out seven times. 
His freshman replacements. Don¬ 
ald Jones and Trevor Jackson, 
will receive their baptism early. 
“The kids will have to give us 10. 
12 minutes a game.” says Carne¬ 
secca. “They’ll be thrown to the 
wolves." 

A rugged December schedule 
that includes Oral Roberts, Mich¬ 
igan State. Tennessee and Rut¬ 
gers will test the young Redmen’s 
poise, but the irrepressible Car¬ 
nesecca refuses to worry. "I’m 
not concerned about a damn 
thing," he says. "We're going to 
play every game as if we're 0-25. 
We’re not going to put pressure 
on the kids; we'll put it on the 
coaches. We’re not going to pull 
a Duke here." That's because 
Looie wants St. John’s to be first. 
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It never needs water. 
Ever. 
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JCPenney 

Battery 


And neither do they. 


First there was only one The JCPenney Battery 
The first maintenance-free battery. No water to add or check 
Not even filler caps Just power. Now there are three more 
Three equally maintenance-free batteries The JCPenney 


3. 4. and 5 year batteries Still no water to add or caps to 
fool with But now you can choose the power you need 
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Limited 3 year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
3 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK 

This warranty is void if the battery s 
failure is due to customer abuse misuse 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test performed by JCPenney shows that 
the failure was caused by the automobile s 
electrical system 

• If it fails during the first year —we will 
replace it free • it it fails during the 
2nd year, we will allow S20 00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery • f it fails 
during the 3rd year, we will allow SI 0 00 
towards the purchase of a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 


Limited 4 year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
4 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK 

This warranty is void if the battery's 
failure is due to customer abuse misuse 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test performed by JCPenney shows that 
the failure was caused by fhe aufomobilc s 
electrical system 

• If it fails during (he first 2 years —we will 
replace it tree • If it fails during the 
3rd year we will allow $20.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery • If it fails 
during the 4th year, we will allow SI 0 00 
towards the purchase of a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 


Limited 5 year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
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YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK 

This warranty is void if the battery s 
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electrical system 

• if it fails during the first 3 years —we will 
replace it tree • if it fails during the 
4th year we will allow S20 00 towards the 
purchase of a new oattery • if it tails 
during the 5th year, we will allow $10 00 
towards the purchase of a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 
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The Full Line of Maintenance-Free Batteries. 
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SYRACUSE 


By the standards of other schools, last season was a 
banner one for Syracuse. It had a 26-4 record, third 
best in the nation, and equaled its highest victory 
total ever. The Orangemen became the 14th major 
college team to get 1.000 wins and had a 19-game victory streak, 
their third longest ever. They stretched their unbeaten string at 
Manley Field House, a/k/a The Pit. to 45. the longest in the na¬ 
tion. They were ranked in the Top Ten by the NCAA in more sta¬ 
tistical categories—six—than any other school. On the average 
they defeated their opponents by a wider margin, 17.2 points, 
than any team in the nation, and they earned their seventh con¬ 
secutive NCAA tournament invitation, a record surpassed only 
by UCLA (13) and Marquette (nine). But despite these imposing 
achievements, the folks in Syracuse were disappointed: there’s no 
NCAA championship banner hanging from the rafters at Manley. 
There’s not even an ECAC Upstate-Southern pennant. Syracuse 
was defeated for that championship by Georgetown and then fell 
to Penn in the NCAA East Regional semifinals. 

The Orange has pledged not to repeat last year's el foldo, and 
the chances are excellent because graduation claimed only one reg¬ 
ular. Forward Dale Shackleford. With the rest of the starters re¬ 
turning. along with four other lettermen and three heralded fresh¬ 
men. Syracuse is formidable once again. 

Back for its fourth and final engagement is the Louie and 
Bouie Show, starring 6' 8" Forward Louis Orr and 6' 11" Center 
Roosevelt Bouie. Starters since their freshman season, they lead 
the Orange at both ends of the floor. Orr, up to a slender 200 
pounds after having arrived at Syracuse at an emaciated-looking 
160, was the Orangemen's third-leading scorer and second-lead¬ 
ing rebounder. "He’s our best outside shooter, best passer and 
best rebounding forward,” says Coach Jim Boeheim. “When he 
has had a poor game, it's because he’s been muscled, but that’s 
not going to happen much anymore.” Bouie, another former 
string bean, added 15 pounds and now weighs an imposing 240. 
He was Syracuse's leading scorer—with 15.2 points a game- 
last season, but he's expected to be even sharper offensively this 
time around. “He's at least 200% better on offense than he was 
last season because he's looking 
for his shot.” Boeheim says. On 
defense Bouie is the key for Syra¬ 
cuse. He has blocked 256 shots 
in three seasons and was the 
team’s top reboundcr last season. 

“Very few guys have had a good 
game at center against us since 
Roosevelt came.” says Boeheim. 

Replacing Shackleford, a su¬ 
perior defensive player and Syra¬ 
cuse’s second-best scorer three 
years in a row. won’t be easy. 

The backcourt. however, is in 
good shape, because point guards 
Hal Cohen and Eddie Moss, who 
between them had 14.7 points 
and nearly seven assists per game, 
and outside bomber Marty Headd 
are back. Freshman Tony (Red) 

Bruin, who has a terrifying base¬ 
line repertoire, could be a start¬ 
er at guard before the season is 
very old. “Physically. Red is the 
best player we’ve had here since 


Dave Bing.” says Boeheim. who was Bing's backcourt partner 
at Syracuse. 

With a much tougher schedule, the challenge of competing in 
the new Big East Conference and fewer home games, Syracuse 
doesn’t figure to match last season’s victory total, but Boeheim 
doesn’t care. “We just want to be playing well at the end of the sea¬ 
son,” he says. That would make it tough to squeeze the Orange 
out of the Final Four. 


VIRGINIA TECH 

n Virginia Tech, or VPI, or Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University never quite knows what to call it¬ 
self. To remedy this identity crisis, the school paper re¬ 
cently decided on a new name for the school. The en¬ 
velope, please. The winner: the Eastern Institute for Enlightened 
and Intellectual Outgrowth, or EIEIO, a little play on the school's 
country bumpkin reputation (“Old MacDonald had a farm ...”). 
Even the sports teams in Blacksburg have two nicknames, the Gob¬ 
blers and the Hokies. But whatever you call it. one thing is certain 
about this season's basketball team: it’s no turkey. 

The entire front line and the playmaker from the squad that 
won the Metro 7 last season are back. At the center of it all is 
Dale Solomon, who led the Gobbler-Hokie scorers with 17.8 points 
a game, made the all-league first team and earned the MVP award 
at the Metro 7 tournament despite missing the first game because 
of the death of his grandmother. And he was only a freshman. 
How’s that for enlightened outgrowth? 

Solomon will be joined up front by Wayne Robinson. Tech’s 
lop rebounder, second-best scorer and a sort of collegiate Willie 
Stargell in the leadership department. The other forward will be 
Les Henson, who led the team in steals, blocked shots and dunks 
while scoring 12.5 points a game. Getting them the ball will be 
Guard Dexter Reid, whose nickname, “Fat Daddy.” belies his 
quickness. Reid was good for 123 assists. 

Coach Charlie Moir can al¬ 
ways be counted on for two 
things: he won’t get a technical 
foul—he hasn’t had one since 
coming to VPI in 1976—and his 
team will run and shoot. In fact, 
while the school is shopping 
around for a new name, it might 
want to try Charlie Moir’s Gun 
Club. “We've been compared to 
Nevada-Las Vegas—without the 
recruiting violations.” says Moir. 
Even with a frantic offense. Tech 
managed to shoot a school-rec¬ 
ord 51% from the floor. It will 
be even quicker up front now that 
Solomon and Robinson have 
shed 10 and five pounds, respec¬ 
tively. However, it will miss Mar¬ 
shall Ashford, the guard who 
spearheaded the fast break and 
the full-court press for four years. 

Replacing Ashford will be ei¬ 
ther Chris Scott, a steady senior 
who’s waited on the bench for 
continued 
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A RABBIT DIESEL H 
COULD GIVE YOU CHEAPER 
LONG DISTANCE RATES! 
THAN YOUR TELEPHONE 


Actually based on fuel costs com¬ 
pared to direct dial weekday calls. 

Wtell expect to hear from the phone 
company about this ad. The 
question is, will they call us? 

Or will they drive up in a 
Rabbit Diesel and try to save 
some money? 

A Rabbit Diesel is so inexpensive to 
drive, it can take you from Boston to 
Hyannis on a mere $1.92 of fuel. A 
10-minute phone call, on the other 
hand, will set you back about $3.09. 































There are literally thousands of other 
examples, too. 

Like Phoenix to Tucson: $2.95 in a 
Rabbit Diesel, $3.16 for the phone call. 

Or Columbus to Cincinnati: $2.70 in a 
Rabbit Diesel, $2.81 for the phone call. 

Aside from beating a telephone, a 
Rabbit Diesel also beats any other car 
you can buy. According to the 1980 EPA 
Guide, it gets the highest mileage in 
America: an incredible go] estimated 
MPG and 52 MPG highway. (Use the 
"estimated MPG" for comparisons. 


Actual mileage varies with 
speed, weather and trip length. 

And your highway mileage will 
probably be less.) 

No wonder the editors of Motor Trend 
Ma g azine said: "The Rabbit Diesel is a 
flat amazing car. It does many things 
so well, you're inclined to think that 
all autos should be built this way." 

Why not call your Volkswagen 
dealer to arrange a test drive? It could 
be the last phone call you ever need 
to make. 


VOLKSWAGEN 
■DOES IT 


















Eotomatl 

DriveThr 



Or, to put it another way, Fotomat introduces the 
most exciting and entertaining use yet for your 
home videocassette player. 


Movies for rent. From $7.95. 

Fotomat Drive-Thru Movies are full-length feature 
films on videocassettes that you rent, pick up at 
your convenient Fotomat Drive-Thru Store and 
enjoy at home on your own videocassette player. 

They’re available for both VHS and Beta 
machines (except Beta players with one-hour only 
capability/Mid ilicy cue, in ilic best rotcmiat 
tradition, very affordable. Just $ 7.95 to $ 13.95 fo r 
five dtrys-probably less than you’d pay for one 
evening’s theater admission, babysitter, parking 
and the like. Or you can purchase a film for as little 
as $39.95. 

What you get for these prices is just what you’d 
expect from Fotomat. Quality. Nothing less than 
first-rate films, unedited and uninterrupted. 
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And, in most cases, transferred from the origi¬ 
nal, first-generation film prints for true sound and 
picture fidelity. 

The latest. And the greatest. 

You can choose from recent releases like Saturday 
Night Fever and Looking For Mr. Coodbar or 
timeless classics like Shane and Sunset Boulevard 
or family fare like Race For Your Life, Charlie 
Broun and Charlotte’s Web Plus a variety of plays, 
concerts, sports and instructional cassettes. Over 
130 titles in all. 

On top of all that, you can order with just one 
phone call 'lou can pay u'ith Visa, Master Charge, 
or, if you prefer, cash. And you can usually pick up 
your order the very nextdayat your Fotomat Store. 


Special $6.95 introductory offer. 

If you think the prices and titles you just read 
about are great, get this: Through January 31, 
1980, you can rent your first Drive-Thru 
—... r„. 


There’s more. 

After everything we’ve told you, you’re bound to 
want to know more. If so, there are two things 
you can do, 

One, stop by your nearest participating Foto¬ 
mat Store. Ask the Fbtomate for our free Fotomat 
Drive-Thru Movie Guide. It has more detailed 







ntroduces 

uMovies* 



FOTOMAT^ 


information, a complete list of titles 
and instructions for ordering. 

Or call our toll-free number, 800- 
325-1111, Monday through Saturday, 
and ask the Fbtomat Representative 
to send you a free Drive-Thru Movie 
Guide. (In Missouri, call 800- 
392-1717.) 

Once you’ve seen what we’ve 
got to offer, you’ll be glad you were 
the first on your block to buy a video¬ 
cassette machine. 









Because the delicate bouquet of this young wine foretells its noble future, our winemaker 
can patiently and carefully guide the promising youth of our Johannisberg Riesling to full maturity. 
Every step we take, we take with care because 


The Wine Remembers 


The Winery Of 
Ernest & Julio 
Gallo 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


three years, or Jeff Schneider, a sophomore who was twice West 
Virginia’s Player of the Year in high school. Schneider has al¬ 
ready shown he can play under pressure: in a game at West Vir¬ 
ginia last year, he scored 14 points while the fans, miffed that he 
had left the state, booed him every time he touched the ball. 

VPI has had only one losing season in 24 years and is always 
deadly at home—10-1 in 1978-79. If the team can avoid the mid¬ 
season slump that hit it last year, it should have no trouble im¬ 
proving on its 22-9 record. There's even a chance that Robinson’s 
dream will come true. “Ever since l was a boy. I’ve dreamed of mak¬ 
ing the winning shot in the NCAA tournament.” he says. Who 
knows? Maybe the Gobblcrs-Hokies will be able to call them¬ 
selves national champions before it’s over. 

UCLA 


The last two coaches at UCLA (University of Cal¬ 
ifornia at Lost Allegiance) ended up in the basket¬ 
ball wastelands of Birmingham. Ala. and Monmouth. 
Ore., respectively, but that’s the way it goes when 
one tries to cope with the ghosts of Westwood: the 10 national 
championships, the 13 straight Pacific 10 championships, the All- 
America players, the first-round pro draft choices. How would 
you like to coach with John Wooden still sitting at a desk just 
around the corner? It has been four years since the Bruins' last 
NCAA title, and this fall the Wizard finally moved his office out 
of the athletic building and into his home. “The past is gone." 
Larry Brown said recently as he packed up trophies, plaques and 
frames in the UCLA coach’s office, his office. "I told our kids the 
pictures going up here now would be of them." Brown and Wood¬ 
en are not at cross-purposes: the latter helped with recruiting, and 
Brown says he wants “Coach Wooden to feel a part of this and be 
proud of me." 

But make no mistake. This will be a new era in Westwood. 
"The Bruins are in for culture shock." says one coach a continent 
away, which is how far Brown has brought his style of basketball. 
It’s straight out of the East—high 
school on Long Island, college at 
North Carolina. Those elements 
in his background will be more 
important in how UCLA plays 
than his pro years with the Cou¬ 
gars and Nuggets. Even in the 
ABA and NBA Brown was al¬ 
ways a "college” coach: zones, 
traps, pressure defenses, constant 
movement, passing games, free 
substitution. The first day the 
Bruins heard all that. Brown says. 

“they looked at me like I was 
speaking Brooklynese." Unlike 
his predecessors. Gene Bartow 
and Gary Cunningham—who 
between them compiled a 102-17 
record—Brown has not been left 
with a whole lot of talent. Or has 
he? In David Greenwood. Roy 
Hamilton and Brad Holland, the 
Bruins lost 54 points per game 
and. according to Brown. “75% 
of everything else." But in the 
next breath the coach says senior 
Kiki Vandeweghe is "Bobby 


Jones with offense" and freshman Darren Daye is “Doug Moe 
with speed." Oh. well, once a Tar Heel.... 

In truth, (he Bruins will run their old high-post stuff often, but 
the team Brown has created out of the likes of veteran centers Dar¬ 
rell Allums and Gig Sims and forwards James Wilkes and Van¬ 
deweghe. plus a flock of rookies and former hideaways, is so quick, 
adaptable and versatile that it seems born to press and play the pass¬ 
ing game. Last season Vandeweghe was the best shooter (.622) on 
the best shooting team (.555) in college history while forwards 
Cliff Pruitt and Daye were the most highly recruited high school¬ 
ers in Los Angeles. All three occasionally may move out of po¬ 
sition—Vandeweghe or Pruitt to the pivot. Daye to guard—to 
make way for Forward Mike (Slew) Sanders, who sat on the bench 
as a freshman but who could be a sophomore star. The backcourt 
is inexperienced, but Tyren Naulls. who’s 25 pounds lighter this 
year, did beat Notre Dame: Tony Anderson, another stranger who 
missed last season because of knee surgery, is the Bruins' best ath¬ 
lete: and freshmen Mike Holton and Rod Foster should be fire 
and lightning in relief. "Right now we lack self-esteem," says 
Brown. “But there is no reason we cannot be a great team." There 
is, uh, precedent. Not to mention pressure. The other day Wood¬ 
en came by to mention, with a twinkle in his eye. that he was 38 
when he started his career at UCLA. Larry Brown, who was 38 
when he was hired, had a chuckle over that one. 

DEPAUL 


Talk about a dramatic reversal offortunes. In 1971 De- 
Paul had no full-time assistant coaches, no recruiting 
budget, no stars culled from the talent-rich Chicago 
public high school league and seemingly no future in 
big-time college basketball. The Blue Demons were in the midst 
of what would become a 10-year absence from postseason play, 
and there were rumblings in the school's administration about a 
need for new, younger blood in the head coaching position. Ray 
Meyer was 57 then, and after practice one night he told his fam¬ 
ily. “I seriously wonder whether 
I can do it anymore." 

Eight years later, it’s DePaul's 
beleaguered opponents who are 
worrying about how much long¬ 
er old man Meyer can do it. be¬ 
cause he and the Blue Demons 
now have everything going their 
way. In a 21-day span last sea¬ 
son. DePaul beat Marquette 
twice, and Notre Dame and 
UCLA en route to a 26-6 record 
and a third-place finish in the 
NCAA tournament. And despite 
the loss of two key starters, the 
Blue Demons should be even bet¬ 
ter in 1979-80. 

The big man in the DePaul at¬ 
tack will again be Mark (“Don't 
ask me about my weight!") 
Aguirre, the wide-bottomed for¬ 
ward who led the nation's fresh- 
in scoring last season with 
24.1 points a game. Aguirre, who 
tips the scales at roughly 235 
pounds, was the best player in the 
Chicago public league his senior 
continued 
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year in high school, and when he 
signed on with the Blue Demons 
it became fashionable for others 
of his ability to follow. Two of 
last season's best, Teddy Grubbs 
and Terry Cummings, will start 
with Aguirre to give DePaul the 
best young frontcourt in college 
basketball. 

Grubbs is a finesse player who 
can shoot the lights out, while the 
6' 9" Cummings will rule the 
backboards against much taller 
opponents. The two, like Aguirre, 
are excellent rebounders, some¬ 
thing that Dave Corzine and 
other recent DePaul standouts 
definitely were not. Or as one 
Blue Demon assistant coach— 
there are three such fellows these 
days—was heard to exclaim at a 
recent scrimmage: ‘isn’t it 
to see some hands above the rim 
for a change!" 

Rounding out the Blue De¬ 
mons' starting five will be their 
cool-headed floor leader, Clyde Bradshaw, a lefty, and probably 
Skip Dillard, a junior-college transfer who went to high school 
with Aguirre. So did Swingman Bernard Randolph, a freshman 
who scored 50 points in one game at Westinghouse High. Jim Mit- 
chem, a senior, has already been drafted by the NBA’s Golden 
State Warriors. He may start early in the season to take some heat 
off Grubbs. 

Having won somebody's Coach of the Year award each of the 
past two seasons, the 66-year-old Meyer has no plans to retire. 
Meyer having been out of the limelight for so long, DePaul’s re¬ 
vival is like a second childhood for him. “Now that I’ve had an¬ 
other taste of success," he says with typical restraint, “I like it.” 

VIRGINIA 


University Hall in Charlottesville, built in 1965, is a 
strange-looking edifice loosely based on one of the 
many designs of Thomas (Dr. J) Jefferson, the 
school’s founder and a great guy in a high post. 
Around campus the arena is fondly referred to as “the Pregnant 
Clam.” This season the Clam will have a T 4" pearl inside named 
Ralph Sampson. On May 31 Sampson finally announced that he 
was going to the University of Virginia, and so ended one of the 
most exciting chases in the history of recruiting. 

Sampson may be the biggest thing—literally and figuratively— 
to hit Charlottesville since The Rotunda, another of Jefferson's 
buildings, but so far he’s been given a lukewarm reception by his 
schoolmates. An editorial in one of the college's papers complained 
that in the midst of a campus housing shortage. Sampson was 
being given—gasp!—a room to himself. Well, if he lives up to 
only 3' 8" of his potential, the students may be clamoring to give 
him a whole dorm next year. Sampson averaged 30 points and 20 re¬ 
bounds a game at nearby Harrisonburg High last year and had col¬ 
lege scouts comparing him to the young Lew Alcindor. and we all 
know who he grew up to be. 

Sampson’s adjustment to college ball will be relatively smooth 
because Coach Terry Holland has some other pearls to string along 


with him. including 6' 6" junior 
Jeff Lamp, the All-ACC guard 
who led the conference, as well 
as the country's sophomores, in 
scoring last season with 22.9 
points a game. “Jeffs only prob¬ 
lem is that he's so critical of him¬ 
self.” says Holland. “He can be 
his own worst enemy. He can’t 
accept anything less than the best 
from Jeff Lamp." Holland spent 
a good part of the off-season fret¬ 
ting over his two jewels. First 
Sampson went to Puerto Rico 
with the U.S. Pan-Am Games 
team and lost 15 pounds off his 
bobby-pin frame. Then Lamp 
caught pneumonia. Fortunately. 
Sampson is back up to 207. and 
Lamp is again driving himself 
crazy. 

In all, the Cavaliers have 75% 
of the offense returning from last 
season’s 19-10 team. The other 
starting guard will be sophomore 
Jeff Jones, the son of Kentucky 
Wesleyan Coach Bob Jones. As a freshman Jones broke Barry Park- 
hill’s school assist record with 136. and he should get even more 
feeding Sampson. Also back is Forward Lee Raker, a junior who av¬ 
eraged 16.5 points a game and made the second team All-ACC. “He 
doesn’t jump very high, and he doesn’t run very fast," says Holland. 
"He just beats you.” The other forward will be senior Mike Owens, 
the best shooter on the team and the most likely to get hurt. As a 
freshman he broke his jaw. as a sophomore he injured an Achilles 
tendon, and last year he severely sprained an ankle. Terry Gates, a 
junior who played with Lamp and Raker at Ballard High in Lou¬ 
isville, will spell Owens, especially when the Cavaliers need tighter 
defense. Virginia has another talented freshman in Forward Craig 
Robinson from Montclair. N.J., but the Cavaliers need one more 
dependable guard to back up Jones and Lamp. 

Although this is easily the best team Holland has had in his six 
seasons at Virginia, he could use a little more speed and a lot 
more heft. "Our major weakness is that we’re not a physical team.” 
he says. "Ralph is not a weak kid by any means, but he may be at 
a disadvantage when it comes to bulk.” The lack of muscle may 
not tell in the ACC. where the officials tend to call tight games, 
but it could make a difference come tournament time. “We have 
the potential to be great next season." says Holland. “But this 
year I’m trying to take it slowly. That attitude should last me 
about two losses into this season." 

FLORIDA STATE 

A couple of Joe Williams' coaching buddies. Bobby 
Knight and Abe Lemons, told him he was making a 
mistake when he left Furman to take over at Florida 
State last season. Sure, the weather in Tallahassee 
and the deep-sea fishing trips on the Gulf would be hard to beat, 
but with the Paladins Williams would have had Jonathan Moore 
and a lot of other good veterans to rely on. In contrast, the Sem- 
inoles had lost four starters from their Metro championship team 
and seemed to be slipping a bit after a decade of success under the 
departed Hugh Durham. 

continued 
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Save $20 

on the calculator that writes. 
Save $50 

on the typewriter that subtracts. 


Sears Micro-printer calculator. 

A tape printout gives you a written record of your 
calculations. While a 12-digit display shows you each 

*»nfry Hip incfant vm i makp if I Tcp fanp anH Hicnlav 
or display only. 

It's a multifunction calculator with memory; yet 
it’s so compact it fits easily into your briefcase. 
Regularly $79.99. Now only $59.99. 


Sears Graduate portable electric typewriter. 

A built-in correction ribbon lets you subtract 
mistakes right at the keyboard. Quickly. Cleanly. 

Pins vnu of. is lahkev to set columns. A Dower 
carriage return. 1 here s even a power paper 
injector. - 

Regularly $249.99. Now a Sears C Dnrr 
Super Value at only $199.99. OCcLLo 



Where America Shops for Value 


Rechargeable batteries 
and AC recharger included. 


Available in most larger Sears retail stores 
Prices and dates may vary in Alaska and Hawaii. 


O Seats Roebuck and Co. 1979 






U.S. Government Report: 



Box or menthol: ^ 

ten packs 
of Carlton 


have less tar than one pack of... 

Tar Nicotine Tar Nicotine 



Tar 

mg./cig. 

Nicctino 

mg./cig. 


Tar 

mg./cig. 

mg./cig. 

Kent 

12 

0.9 

Parliament Lights 

9 

0.6 

Kool Milds 

14 

0.9 

Salem Lights 

10 

0.8 

Marlboro Lights 

12 

0.8 

Vantaqe 

11 

0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 

Vantage Menthol 

11 

0.8 

Merit Menthol 

8 

0.6 

Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 


Carlton is lowest. 

Less than 1 mg. tar, 

0.1 mg. nic. 

Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report May '78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Ba< Less than 0.5 mg. "rat", 0.05 mg. nicotine: 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. Tar", 0.1 mg. 

__J nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May '78. 





























































COLLEGE BASKETBALL , ontinued 


Bui Williams has never been accused of conservative thinking. 
He wore white suits throughout the 1970s and now favors Sasson 
jeans and saddle shoes. His reading ranges from Rolling Slone to 
the Bible, and there arc evenings when talk of basketball must 
wait until he has satisfied his desire for oysters on the half shell. 

“I suppose I shock some folks at first," Williams said recently 
while downing 45 oysters before dinner. “I used to have pretty long 
hair and I’ve never had many training rules for my players. Basi¬ 
cally I’m a real easygoing guy, and I think I wear well on people.” 

Williams also enjoys the challenge of making something out of 
nothing. The only experienced players he inherited when he ac¬ 
cepted the Florida State job were Tony Jackson, a fine passer and 
defender but a 35% career shooter, and sixth-man Mickey Dil¬ 
lard. who scored 40 points in FSU's first two games last year, then 
broke his leg and missed the remainder of the season. 

Fortunately, there was a hidden bundle of talent on the team in 
Murray Brown, a seldom-used forward who, remarkably, had at¬ 
tempted only 21 shots during the previous season’s conference 
games, but had hit 17 of them. Thus, Williams went to work de¬ 
signing an offense that would get Brown the ball close to the bas¬ 
ket. He knew what to do with it from there. He converted 30 of 
his first 34 shots last season and went on to lead the nation in field- 
goal percentage—.691—while scoring 21.7 points per game. By 
skillfully deploying Brown and by playing the same brand of race¬ 
horse offense and high-pressure defense that had characterized 
Durham's teams, the Seminoles made it to the finals of the Metro 
tournament and finished with a highly respectable 19-10 record. 

Williams’ center this year will be Elvis Rolle, a Florida high 
school star who initially chose Oral Roberts over Florida State. 
He transferred to Tallahassee after his freshman year when the Ti¬ 
tans changed coaches. Opposite Brown at the other forward spot 
will be either Pernell Tookes, a skinny sophomore, or Rodney Ar¬ 
nold. a tobacco-chewing gunner who followed Williams to Flor¬ 
ida State after scoring 20 points a game as a freshman at Furman 
two seasons ago. Dillard, whose leg has healed, and Jackson are in 
the backcourt, along with 5' 8" Bobby Parks, who shot 50% in Dil¬ 
lard’s absence. 

Tallahassee has always shown a decided preference for Sem¬ 
inole football. However, for the first time in history all 1,800 seats 
on the townspeople's side of tiny Tully Gym are sold out. Clearly, 
to the citizens of Tallahassee, Williams is wearing very, very well. 

GEORGETOWN 

What’s this? Georgetown University is one of the best 
teams in the country? Isn’t that the Georgetown locat¬ 
ed in Washington, D.C.? Isn’t that the Georgetown 
that’s infinitely more renowned for producing hotshot 
lawyers than first-round draft choices? Yep, that Georgetown. Last 
season the Hoyas had a 24—5 record, their best ever, and defeated 
NIT litlist Indiana. NCAA semifinalist Penn and Eastern nemeses 
Syracuse and St. John’s en route to the second round of the NCAA 
East Regional. Shot-blocking Center Tom Scales and two-year 
starting Forward Steve Martin, last year’s acknowledged leader, are 
gone, but three outstanding starters have returned. 

The mantle of leadership that once was Martin’s now rests upon 
the muscular shoulders of senior Guard John Duren. The respon¬ 
sibility is not lost on Duren, a member of the gold-medal-winning 
Pan-Am Games team. "If someone has confidence in you. they’ll 
do what you say,” he says. “It’s up to me to gain the respect of the 
other players. I'm not playing with the type of guys you have to 
hit upside the head.” Duren. who has started 61 straight games, 
last season led the Hoyas in minutes played, assists and steals and 


was their second-leading scorer. Duren and Eric (Sleepy) Floyd 
form perhaps the East's top backcourt. In 1978-79 Floyd, who 
toured Brazil with the U.S. Junior National team last summer, es¬ 
tablished a school freshman record with 480 points, led George¬ 
town in scoring with 16.6 points a game, was the fourth-leading 
reboundcr and played surprisingly good defense. The presence of 
Duren and Floyd, along with seniors Terry Fenlon. Lonnie Duren 
(John’s older brother) and sophomore Ron Blaylock, will allow 
Thompson to bring freshman Kurt Kaull, a classic point guard, 
along slowly. 

Senior Craig Shelton, dubbed Big Sky because of his vertical 
leap, is set at power forward, while sophomore Eric Smith, a for¬ 
mer football quarterback. Mike Hancock, a good shooter. Jeff Bui- 
lis and Al Dutch, a onetime starter who sat out last season, arc 
fighting for the other corner spot. Shelton is a marvel. He was the 
Hoyas' top rebounder, second-leading scorer and a .604 shooter. 
"People ask me who the MVP on the team is and I say, without a 
doubt, that Shelton’s the man,” says Coach John Thompson. 
Dutch, forced to the sidelines while patching up a shaky marriage, 
has been the most intense performer in practice. "He’s playing 
like it's his Last Supper and he knows it,” says Thompson. Soph¬ 
omore Ed Spriggs, who ably replaced the injured Scates during 
the NCAAs last spring, gives Georgetown improved agility and of¬ 
fense in the middle, but the Hoyas cannot afford to lose him. The 
6' 10" Thompson may be the second-best center on the team, 
though he’s about 20 pounds over his playing weight. “Spriggs 
has got to become very experienced very quickly,” says Thomp¬ 
son. Spriggs gained some experience this summer as the third 
international traveler among the Hoyas. He played for an ECAC 
All-Star team that toured Yugoslavia. Now Georgetown appears 
ready to hit the road toward becoming a national power. 


PURDUE 


No matter how good his situation might appear to 
those around him. Lee Rose is always tormented by 
ghosts from the past, present and future. He winces 
every time he thinks about Jerry Sichting’s jump shot 
that didn’t drop in the waning seconds of Purdue’s 53-52 loss to 
archrival Indiana in last year’s NIT finals. He grumbles at the pros¬ 
pect of coaching this year without Sichting, whose only mistake 
in four years may have been missing that probable game winner. 
And when Rose tries to envision staying in the Big Ten race with 
Center Joe Barry Carroll forced to play one-against-fivc. he be¬ 
comes positively morose. 

Carroll is the quiet, 7' I" senior who has succeeded in doing ex¬ 
actly what he said he would do when he came to Purdue: ’Til let 
my playing do the talking for me.” He led the Big Ten in scoring 
last season with a 22.8 average, was second in rebounding and 
paced the Boilermakers to a conference co-championship with 
Iowa and eventual NCAA champ Michigan State. He might have 
been expected to do pretty much the same this lime around, ex¬ 
cept that Rose was unable to recruit a top-notch shooting guard 
to take Sichting’s place. 

Rose is not exactly bereft of talent, but there isn’t a great deal 
of scoring punch once you get past Carroll. Forward Arnette Hall¬ 
man is a superb leaper and a defensive ace who can be a spectac¬ 
ular all-round player when his streaky shooting turns hot. He 
worked hard on his shot all summer, and it looks better. However, 
in a preseason victory over the Yugoslavian national team he was 
still shooting one air ball for every two or three swishers. 

Playmaker Brian Walker dealt out nearly 200 assists last sea¬ 
son and has one guard spot nailed down. The other will go to 

continued 
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Goodyear congratulates the drivers 
who helped us win more Grand Prix races 
than any other tire company 
for the 7th straight year. 

GOODYEAR 
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BONZA! Alan Jones (Australia) Winner Dutch, German, Austrian and Canadian Grand Prix 


BRAVO! Patrick Depailler (France) Winner Spanish Grand Prix. 

















If there’s one thing families love 
about Malibu, its everything. 


1 The 6-passenger interior. 

2 The 16.6-cubic-foot trunk. 

3 The (20) EPA estimated MPG.* 

4 The 26 EPA highway estimate. * 

5 The smooth and quiet ride. 

6 The impressive handling. 

7 The crisp, contemporary styling. 

8 The deep-down Malibu value. 

9 The sturdy Body by Fisher. 

10 The radial tires, with wear indicators, 
n The power front disc brakes. 

12 The double-panel doors, hood and 
trunk lid. 

13 The Full Coil suspension. 

14 The High Energy Ignition. 


15 The Delco Freedom battery that never 
needs refilling. 

16 The dual-mode ventilation system. 

17 The acoustical ceiling. 

18 The extensive corrosion-resisting 
treatments. 

19 The deep cut-pile carpeting. 

20 The tough full-perimeter frame. 

21 The front stabilizer bar. 

22 The protective inner fenders. 

23 The long recommended service intervals. 

24 The pleasure and satisfaction of owning 
Americas favorite mid-size 4-door sedan. 

Buy or lease a 1980 Chevy Malibu at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s now. 



‘Based on standard 3.8 Liter V6. In California. <(|) EPA estimated MPG, 26 highway estimate. Remember: Compare this estimate 
to the estimated MPG of other cars. You may getdifferent mileage depending on how fast you drive, weather conditions and trip 
length. Actual highway mileage will probably be less than the estimated highway fuel economy. Malibu Is equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various divisions. See your dealer for details 
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either Keith Edmonson or Kevin Stallings, a junior-college trans¬ 
fer. Drake Morris will also play there when not at forward. 

Despite the Boilermakers' shortcomings at guard, which will 
allow defenses to sag all over Carroll, Rose could scarcely be in 
worse shape than he appeared to be in the spring of'78 when he ar¬ 
rived at Purdue to coach a team depleted by the graduation of 
three starters. Worse, Rose got a late start in recruiting and didn't 
pick up any notable replacements. What he did do. out of neces¬ 
sity, was change the Boilermakers from the pro-style, run-and-gun 
outfit they had been under Fred Schaus and his predecessor, 
George King, to a deliberate team that succeeded because of de¬ 
fense. Purdue, which had been picked to finish seventh in the Big 
I en, won a school-record 27 games principally because it held op¬ 
ponents to 62.5 points a game, best in the conference. 

“You’d think we never even played in a postseason tournament 
for all the good the NIT did us around here.’’ says Rose, be¬ 
moaning another poor recruiting year. "I know this is just so much 
menial gymnastics, but when you’ve got a player as dominating as 
Joe Barry it's hard to believe there’s not a good guard out there 
who’d like to play with him.” 

But even a pessimist of Rose’s stature couldn't fail to be cheered 
by Stallings' play against the Yugoslavians. His long jumpers, blond 
hair and countrified looks remind a lot of Boilermaker fans of 
Rick Mount. A poor man’s Mount, to be sure, but on a team with 
Carroll, that may be good enough. 


KENTUCKY 


In its long and illustrious history, Kentucky has nev¬ 
er had a big man quite like Sam Bowie. The T 1" 
freshman from Lebanon, Pa. lacks the brawn of Rick 
Robey and Mike Phillips, the twin pillars around 
which the Wildcats’ 1978 national championship team was built. 
In fact, when Bowie arrived at Lexington, he was a scrawny 199 
pounds. After lots of running, weightlifting and eating. Bowie now 
tips in at a respectable 223. And the extra poundage and strength 
haven't cost him any agility and quickness. 

The addition of Bowie and three other prize freshmen—Der¬ 
rick Hord, Charles Hurt and Dirk 
Minniefield—has turned the 
Wildcats from a good team into 
a dark-horse contender for the 
national title. Left over from last 
season’s NIT entry are such tal¬ 
ented players as Kyle Macy. 

Dwight Anderson and LaVon 
Williams. “This is the most ath¬ 
letic group I’ve ever had.” says 
Coach Joe Hall. “They can all run 
and jump and play defense. This 
is something I haven’t had. In the 
past I’ve had to work with some 
immobile players." 

Bowie came to Kentucky with 
visions of playing forward, but 
Hall quickly convinced him he'd 
be a lot more valuable near the 
hoop than outside launching the 
bombs he loves. “Sam will get to 
shoot some jumpers,” Hall says, 

"but we want him to be able to 
score both inside and out." With 
that goal in mind. Bowie has 


spent most of his practice time learning to play the pivot against 
the kind of big. tough centers he will face this season. He and Wil¬ 
liams. the Wildcats' leading rebounder in 1978-79. will operate in 
a high-low post that could be devastating by season's end. 

“We’ll be more flexible this year, have a more varied attack.” 
says Hall. “We’ll have a good outside shooting game, and we could 
have a good inside game with Bowie. Once he learns to post up 
stronger and recognize his scoring opportunities, he’s going to be 
all right.” Bowie is the only one of the superfreshmen almost sure 
to start. At least initially, Hord will come off the bench as a swing- 
man, Hurt will be a substitute at forward, and Minniefield will be 
Macy's understudy as floor leader. “Our system is such that older 
players do better," says Hall. 

One of the older players, junior Fred Cowan, last year's No. 2 re¬ 
bounder. will start at forward, and another, Anderson, will move 
from small forward to the starting guard spot alongside Macy, 
who again will be Kentucky's leader. He’s a superb ballhandler, 
playmafcer, passer and outside shooter. And he has fully recov¬ 
ered from the broken jaw he suffered last summer when a Cuban 
player assaulted him during the Pan-Am Games. Macy is a force¬ 
ful competitor who could pull Kentucky's raw talent into the kind 
of cohesive, selfless unit that Hall loves. “Kyle’s strengths will 
show up later in the year, when we get together as a team,” the 
coach says. “We may be going in different directions early.” 

This lack of cohesiveness was a major factor in the Wildcats’ 
82-76 overtime loss to Duke on Nov. 17. They proved they have 
the talent—Bowie outscored Blue Devil Mike Gminski 22-21 — 
but they also showed they need the maturity that can only come 
with experience. Nevertheless, the performance was encouraging. 
The young ’Cats may be going in the same direction much sooner 
than Hall expects. 


TOLEDO 


The zealots who follow University of Toledo bas¬ 
ketball are never at a loss when it comes to helping 
Coach Bobby Nichols overcome the Rockets’ short¬ 
comings. Be bolder in the last two minutes, one says; 

get some quicker forwards, adds 
another; etc., etc., ad infinitum. 

Well, folks. Nichols appreci¬ 
ates your offers, but thanks, no 
thanks, the Rockets are doing just 
fine on their own—66-20 over 
the past three seasons and 
244-115 during Nichols’ 14 years 
as coach, to be exact. 

This season could be the best 
of all. Seven of the top nine 
players are back from last year’s 
22-8 Mid-American Conference 
champion, which defeated Iowa 
and gave Notre Dame a big scare 
in the Midcast Regionals before 
finally losing 79-71. Heading the 
list of returnees is Forward Dick 
Miller, an alternate on last sum¬ 
mer’s Pan-Am team. Miller has 
been a starter since the first game 
of his freshman season, averaging 
in double figures every year. Also 
on hand are starters Center/For¬ 
ward Jim Swaney, last season's 
continued 
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on hand are starters Center/For¬ 
ward Jim Swaney, last season’s 
leading scorer with a 15.9 aver¬ 
age; Guard Jay Lehman and the 
Rockets' Mr. Excitement. For¬ 
ward Harvey Knuckles, who 
when he isn’t turning the ball 
over to the opposition—he had 
three consecutive traveling calls 
versus Iowa—puts it through the 
hoop with a dazzling variety of 
jump shots and dunks. Knuckles 
has supposedly been cured of his 
case of hapless feet, but if not. 
look for Ken Montague to see 
plenty of action. 

Although Toledo hopes to run 
more than in the past, the scores 
of Rocket games should continue 
to be low because Toledo has one 
of the nation's stingiest defenses. 

Last season it allowed 62.4 points 
a game. That tough D helps to 
compensate for the Rockets’ lack 
of height—the tallest starter is 6' 8"—and poor team speed. A dom¬ 
inant center and a quick backcourt are possibly all that stand be¬ 
tween Toledo and the NCAA finals, but what could get them there 
anyway is the coaching ability of Nichols, who. says his Notre 
Dame counterpart. Digger Phelps, “is in a class by himself.” 

And he very nearly is. Toledo is one of only five schools with 
20 or more consecutive winning seasons. The explanation for the 
Rockets’ success is Nichols’ ability as a teacher. “Raw talent is the 
easiest thing in the world to find,” he says. “The thing I’ve done 
best is pick the right type of player, the one that fits into our way 
of doing things.” 

His way starts with intensity—“A lot of teams just can’t match 
us in that area,” Nichols says—and includes rigorous discipline. 
The Rockets rarely go beyond the framework of their capabilities; 
instead, they just execute the basics better than their opponents. 

“We may lose control of parts of a game but never the whole 
thing,” Nichols says. “We just hang around and around, at the 
end of the game we’ll be there.” Indeed, the Rockets have lost 
only two games by 10 or more points in the last 10 years. 

Indiana may be the sole team on Toledo's schedule capable of 
handing the Rockets that kind of loss this season. But if things 
should get unexpectedly rough for Nichols and his players, they 
know they can always get a little help from their friends. 

ARKANSAS 


At a cocktail party in Little Rock the other day. 
Arkansas Coach Eddie Sutton was discussing the 
stars from the team’s glorious recent past. “You 
know about Ron Brewer.” he told the 23 spon¬ 
sors of the Razorback television broadcasts. “He’s already a true 
NBA star in Portland. Sidney Moncrief would be doing as well in 
Milwaukee, but the Bucks have an established team and they’re 
winning, and he's a rookie. Steve Schall, Marvin Delph and Jim¬ 
my Counce are all regulars with Athletes in Action and they’ve 
won their first seven games.” These players formed the nucleus of 
Arkansas teams that had the finest record (102-20) in NCAA bas¬ 
ketball the last four seasons and the best five-year league record 
(63-15) in Southwest Conference history. 


This success began with Sut¬ 
ton’s arrival in 1974. In the last 
three seasons alone, the Razor- 
backs have won or shared three 
league titles and earned three 
NCAA tournament berths, fin¬ 
ishing third in 1978. “I don’t 
see how we can keep this thing 
going.” Sutton said. “But that’s 
what I told you last year.” 
Texas Coach Abe Lemons, for 
one. figures Sutton not only can 
keep it up, but will. “I'm pick¬ 
ing Arkansas,” he says, “and 
you know that's not sentiment 
or wishful thinking. That's re¬ 
alism.” Too true. The Razor- 
backs have three staiters back 
from an outstanding 25-5 team 
that lost a heartstopper to In¬ 
diana State in the Midwest 
Regional finals. In fact, from 
top to bottom the Razorbacks 
may be as strong as ever. And 
that’s without anybody named Moncrief, Brewer or Delph. 

Arkansas will also have the youngest team in Sutton’s five years 
in Fayetteville. Power Forward Alan Zahn is the only senior, and 
the other holdover starters are junior Guard U. S. Reed and 6' 10" 
sophomore Forward Scott Hastings. Hastings didn’t become a reg¬ 
ular until the 12th game last season, but he quickly established him¬ 
self as one of the conference's top freshmen, getting 8.3 points and 
4.6 rebounds a game. If Hastings has recovered from the loss of his 
hero. Moncrief, he should be even better. Hastings admired the for¬ 
mer Razorback so much that in high school, while leading Indepen¬ 
dence, Kans. to the state championship, he kept Moncriefs picture 
tucked beneath his uniform. Thus, it might be said, when Hastings 
was recruited. Arkansas clearly had the inside position. Joining 
Hastings and Zahn on the front line will be sophomore Tony 
Brown, who played 15 minutes a game last year and started at times. 

Reed is cut from the mold of the Arkansas stickouts who came 
before him. At 6' 2" he is not especially tall, but he is devastating in¬ 
side on offense and is a superior defensive player. In Keith Hil¬ 
liard, a 24.8 scorer at Northeastern Oklahoma JC, the Razorbacks 
may have their first true point guard. “He’s the quickest player 
I’ve ever coached,” says Sutton, who's specialized in recruiting 
jackrabbits. Junior Mike Young and sophomore Brad Friess add 
depth in the backcourt, while James Crockett. Carey Kelly and 
Leroy Sutton will fight for time on the front line. 

Because Arkansas lacks the experience of recent years, the team 
probably won’t mesh as smoothly as usual until the beginning of 
the conference season. The Hogs’ early schedule—in which only 
LSU figures to be a tough test—will give Sutton a chance to dis¬ 
cover the right combination of players for his aggressive man-to¬ 
man defense and passing-game ofTensc. “We aren’t where we’re 
going to be.” he says. “But we have time to get there. Texas A&M 
ought to win our league, but maybe the Aggies will screw up.” If 
they do. you can bet the Razorbacks will be ready to add some 
more names to their honor roll. 


The Top 20 scouting reports were written by Bill Colson. An¬ 
thony Cotton, Kent Hannon. Roger Jackson, Larry Keith, 
Curry Kirkpatrick. William F. Reed, Ron Reid and Steve Wulf. 
For a look at five dark horses, the regions, small colleges 
and women, see the following pages. 
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Zenith’s new integrated stereos. 
Soundin’good. 


The new Zenith integrated stereos have features 
you’d expect to find only in fine components. 

The AM/FM receivers have the kind of sophis¬ 
ticated audio controls you need to make good sound 
even better. Twin filters to minimize noise at high and 
low frequencies. FM mute. Tuned RF for greater FM 
selectivity. A loudness switch. Detent tone and volume 
settings. Precision flywheel tuning. And much more. 

Each of our belt-driven turntables has a sensitive 
S-shaped tone arm... balanced for the lightest possible 
touch. And you can set it down nice and easy with the 
viscous damped cueing lever. So you can be confident 
that the high quality magnetic cartridge and your 
valuable albums are well protected. There’s also an 


anti-skate control to help eliminate skipping and 
uneven record wear. 

You have a choice of 8-track or cassette. There are 
even models with both. Whichever you choose, you’ll 
get twin VU meters and the controls you need to assure 
the best possible tape recording and playback. 

For fine, matched sound reproduction, choose 
Allegro 1000, 2000 or 3000 speakers. With woofers, 
tweeters and tuned ports. They’re so efficient that com¬ 
parable size air-suspension speakers need twice the 
amplifier power to match their sound reproduction. 

Zenith integrated stereos _ ____ 

are soundin’ good. Hear them " 
at your Zenith Dealer, today. — 


Audio. The Flipside of Zenith. 
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5 TO 
WATCH 

Since Sports Illustrated in¬ 
stituted its Five to Watch 
category in 1972, the selec¬ 
tees have done nothing if not 
make fans do double takes. 

For example. Colorado, a 
choice in 1973. went on to 
a 9-17 season. Duke, one of 
the picks in 1977. won 27 
games and met Kentucky for 
the NCAA title. The point 
is that Five to Watch selec¬ 
tions are not intended to be 
Nos. 21-25 in our rankings. 

Rather they are talented 
teams that for one reason or 
another—youthfulness, in¬ 
juries. previous failures to 
live up to their potential, 
etc.—could go bang or go 
bust. With that in mind ... 

Take Weber State, and 
this season few teams will. 

Since joining the NCAA's 
Division I in 1962. the Wild¬ 
cats have played in eight 
NCAA tournaments. Last season Weber went 25-9 and 
won its second straight Big Sky title. Back now. and pre¬ 
sumably savvier, are four starters and two top reserves who 
in 1978-79 accounted for 80% of the Wildcats’ points and 
most of the rebounds, a category in which Weber placed 
among the national leaders. Among them are all-confer¬ 
ence seniors Richard Smith. David Johnson and Bruce Col¬ 
lins. a swingman whose 1.488 points leave him just 75 shy 
of passing Willie Sojourner's school career scoring record. 
One good omen for Wildcat fans is that Guard Mark Mat- 
tos, a three-year starter, is being challenged by junior col¬ 
lege transfer Eric Watson. Another is that the first round of 
the NCAA regionals is scheduled for Dee Event Center 
right there on the Weber campus. 

Oregon Stale, another traditional big winner, is also op¬ 
timistic. In 78 seasons the Beavers have won more games 
than any school except Kentucky. Kansas. North Carolina 
and St. John’s. Trouble is. since 1966 UCLA’s talent has 
been far too much for Oregon State. Now things may 
change; the Beavers have all five starters back from last 
year's 18-10 team. Guards Ray Blumc and Mark Radford 
arc both double-figure scorers, which takes pressure off Cen¬ 
ter Steve Johnson, who pumped in 18.5 points a game and 
shot 66.1% from the floor last season. State’s major prob¬ 
lem was inconsistency, a flaw Coach Ralph Miller thinks 


he has remedied. Indeed, in 
an exhibition against Yugo¬ 
slavia’s national team, the 
Beavers were remarkably 
consistent, bombing the 
World Cup champs 94-73. 

After facing UCLA in the 
NCAA final in 1970. Jack¬ 
sonville hit the skids. Then 
last season in came new 
Coach Tates Lockc. who 
said it was time to "pick up 
the pieces.” He took a team 
that had suffered three con¬ 
secutive non-winning sea¬ 
sons and turned it into a 19- 
game winner that became 
known throughout Florida 
as—better brace yourself— 
Locke's Net Monsters. Two 
starters are back from that 
squad, but the key to con¬ 
tinued success for the Dol¬ 
phins lies with their biggest 
and littlest players. The big 
one is Center James Ray. a 
two-time ficld-goal-percent- 
age leader in the Sun Belt 
Conference. The little one is 
5' 8" freshman Guard Mau¬ 
rice Roulhac. who is counted on to give Jacksonville more 
quickness. Lockc, a noted stickler for defense, isn’t trou¬ 
bled a bit by Roulhac’s lack of height. “The question isn’t 
who is Maurice going to guard,” he says, “but. who can 
guard Maurice.” 

Last year Missouri lost nine of its first 13 games and then 
won nine of its last 15, including upsets of Big Eight pow¬ 
ers Kansas, Oklahoma and Kansas State. The Tigers were 
awfully young then, but now they have four experienced 
starters back, including the high-powered guard combina¬ 
tion of Larry Drew and Steve Wallace. Coach Norm Stew¬ 
art can also use Forward Ricky Frazier, a transfer from St. 
Louis U. who in 1978 was the Metro Seven Freshman of 
the Year. On top of that. Stewart has recruited a budding 
superstar in Steve Stipanovich. a 6' 11" center who shot 
62% and scored 24.8 points a game in leading St. Louis’ 
DeSmet High School to a 32-0 record and back-to-back 
state championships. 

Furman Center Jonathan Moore is unique. What else 
can you say of a guy who has trained his pet fish to jump 
out of an aquarium and eat worms that Moore dangles over 
the surface? Well, you could also say that Moore is a whale 
of a player. He has been All-Southern Conference three 
straight seasons and in 1978-79 was the league MVP as 
well. This year Moore leads a veteran team that put to- 

continued 
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The Vantage Point 

Where great taste and 
_ i low tar meet. 

Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
Flavor Impact'"* tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 

Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100s 


Warning . The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 
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•fILlER 100's: 10 mg. "tar”. 0.8 mg. nicotine. FILTER. MENTHOL: 
. H mq ' tar''. 0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 












“The 1980 Cordoba’s 
all new 

—we wanted to get 
the mileage up— 
without losing a bit 
of its style” 

T P DONOUGHE, CHRYSLER ENGINEER 


"We engineered 
Cordoba s patented 
transverse torsion-bar 
front suspension for the 
stability, smoothnessand 
handling responsiveness 
of a big car."' 


"The lock-up torque converter and ^ 
the new wide-ratio TorqueFlite 
automatic transmission with the 
Slant Six engine*' helps Cordoba get 
an EPA est. of © mpg, 25 est. hwy"* 


“I like 

what they’ve done 
to my car.” A 

RICARDO MONTALBAN 


*EPA est. @ mpg/hwy est. 25. Improved 
gas mileage based on comparison of standard 
engines. Use the est. MPG for comparison. 
Your mileage may vary depending on speed, 
distance and weather. Actual hwy mileage 
will probably be less. Calif, est. lower. 

“Not available in California. 











"We designed the new 
modular instrument panel 
to make monitoring engine 
and vehicle functions 
and convenient:' 


"We scaled down the overall length 
1979. But the new Cordoba 
leg room—front and rear." 


"We combined the operation 
of many important driving 
functions in a fingertip 
multi-function control lever 
on the steering column" 


"To improve fuel economy we engineered 
the new Cordoba to be over 400 pounds 
lighter than 1979:' 


CHRYSLER 


The 1980 Chrysler Cordoba 











KORBEL 
OF CALIFORNIA 




l/teSPLEfNlDIDllfEGACY 


F KORBEL A BROS GUERNEVILLE. SONOMA COUNTY CA • 80 PROOF BRANDY 


At Shanghai Kelly’-s beware of alf 
brandy...save your own. 

It is appropriate to offer a wdrd to the wise for novices 
who plan to cavort on the Barbary Coast. 

Particularly in the establishment overseen by a 
certain personage with an evil eye and his chief thug, 
who has a razor sharp hook occuping the former location 
of his hand. 

A world-wise gentleman always pockets his own flask 
of brandy and deposits the locally dispensed and 
frequently “laced” version in the nearest spittoon. 
Unless of course, he has a compelling urge to 
visit the Orient. 

There was a time, a golden city and Korbel. 


For 12!i"x26" poster version 


S2 00IO F Korbel* Brc 


Guerneville. Sonoma County. Ca 95446 
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gether a 20-9 record last season. Of equal significance is 
the fact that second-year Coach Eddie Holbrook now feels 
much more at home. He came to Furman following 14 sea¬ 
sons at Gardner Webb, where he won 344 of 411 games. 
He says last season was frustrating because he tried to blend 
his pressure style of play with the more deliberate approach 
of his predecessor, Joe Williams. “This year we’ll play base¬ 
line to baseline,” says Holbrook. 


■ IIPQY Brigham Young may be king of the 
W I mountains in the WAC, but Utah and 

New Mexico are not far down the slopes. The Lobos retain 
three starters from a rebuilding season and are bolstered by 
newcomer Kenny Page, a guard who transferred from Ohio 
State. Nonetheless Norm Ellenberger, like most coaches, is 
pessimistic. “We’re so bad, I can’t stand it,” he says. Utah 
should pose the most serious threat to BYU. The Utes have 
the league’s other dandy Danny in Danny Vranes, their lead¬ 
ing rebounder and field-goal shooter last year, plus two other 
holdover starters. 

San Diego, 19-7 last season in Division II, has stepped 
up to play with the big boys of the WCAC. “No one knows 
what we have,” says Coach Jim Brovelli, “and I like that.” 
It may not matter, though, because San Francisco should re¬ 
tain its title despite the loss of All-America Center Bill Cart¬ 
wright. The Dons will be overpowering because 7-foot Wal¬ 
lace Bryant fills the void in the middle nicely, and there are 
two promising freshman guards, Raymond McCoy and 
Quintin Dailey, to bolster a strong backcourt. San Fran¬ 
cisco’s toughest challenge should now come from Portland 
and Seattle. The Chieftains’ 7-foot center, Jawann Oldham, 
will be joined by several newcomers, including Oliver Man¬ 
uel, who is capable of jumping 40 inches straight up. Port¬ 
land is depending on improved depth and Center Bryan 
Beard, a redshirt last season. 

“I don’t think there’s a clear-cut favorite in the Pac-10,” 
says Washington Coach Marv Harshman. He’s right. Al¬ 
though the odds favor UCLA and Oregon State, Harsh- 
man’s Huskies are no pushovers; they retain the entire ros¬ 
ter from last season’s 11-16 team. Among the holdovers is 
7' 2", 265-pound Center Petur Gudmundsson from Iceland. 
Washington State lost all-league Center James Donaldson, 
but the Cougars return three other players who scored in 
double figures. According to Arizona Coach Fred Snow¬ 
den, to beat the big boys from California you have to start 
in their own backyard. So he did, coming up with Leon 
Wood, the leading high school scorer in California history, 
and David Mosebar, the state’s JC Player of the Year. South¬ 
ern Cal is suffering because bone chips have hobbled Cen¬ 
ter Doug Widfeldt and the pros snapped up Cliff Robinson. 
Arizona State’s dominating center, 6' 10" Kurt Nimphius, 
will get help from Alton Listor in the ASU two-post of¬ 
fense, but the Sun Devils shouldn’t rise higher than the mid¬ 
dle of the league. Stanford and Cal should battle for the 
conference cellar, even though the Cardinals have outstand¬ 
ing Forward Kimberly Belton and the Bears brought in their 
best class of recruits ever. Oregon may figure in the base¬ 
ment battle, too. because five new faces will line up for the 
Ducks. 

Long Beach State Coach Tex Winter just shakes his head 


and says, “We sure look good on paper.” They sure do. 
which means the 49ers may win their first PCAA title in 
two seasons. Winter has four starters back, including Fran¬ 
cois Wise and Michael Wiley, both of whom suffered mid¬ 
season injuries when Long Beach was 9-0 and nationally 
ranked. The 49ers went 7-12 thereafter. Defending cham¬ 
pion Pacific has four holdover starters, including Ron Cor- 
nelious. the league’s best player. 

Jerry Tarkanian can stop biting his towel because Ne- 
vada-Las Vegas is off its two-year probation and eligible 
for postseason play. And just in time, too. In the early go¬ 
ing the youthful Rebels will rely heavily on Guard Ray Wil¬ 
liams, the only senior and starter from last season’s 21-8 
team. Later on Tarkanian will be able to shift some of the 
burden to three newcomers, each of whom was named Play¬ 
er of the Year in his home city: Sidney Green (New York), 
Michael Johnson (Los Angeles) and Larry Anderson (Pitts¬ 
burgh). Another factor that should help offset UNLV’s in¬ 
experience is that 11 of its first 12 games are at home. 


■ ■■ Fkljlf A Kansas basketball insider 

IfllVvV I warns anyone trying to 

gauge this year’s Jayhawk squad that “we can make you 
look very bad. We could be anywhere from 27-3 to 18-12.” 
The Jayhawks will capture the Big Eight title and challenge 
for 27 wins only if Coach Ted Owens can find a big man to 
support junior Guard Darnell Valentine, freshman Guard 
Ricky Ross and the rest of the fast-breaking, pressing team. 

If Kansas goes belly up and Missouri never gets off the 
ground, watch out for Oklahoma. The defending confer¬ 
ence champion Sooners, 21-10 last season, have lost Big 
Eight Player of the Year John McCullough and supersub 
Cary Carrabine, but they retain the services of four starters 
with double-digit scoring averages. Among them is ever-im¬ 
proving Raymond Whitley, an explosive guard who won 
the Big Eight tournament MVP award. 

Although Texas A&M and Arkansas figure to dominate 
the Southwest Conference, rebuilt Houston will spring plen¬ 
ty of surprises. The Cougars recruited Forward Larry Rog¬ 
ers, an ex-Army star and New York Knick draftee. Guard 
Robert Williams, a blue-chipper from nearby Milby High, 
and Center Darryl Brown and Guard Walker Russell, two 
heralded junior-college transfers. 

Indiana State, the darlings of college basketball last sea¬ 
son, lost the spectacular Larry Bird to the Boston Celtics, 
but Brad Miley, Alex Gilbert, Steve Reed and Carl Nicks 
are back. So is Bob Heaton, often called “the best sixth 
man in the country.” The Sycamores just might win the Mis¬ 
souri Valley again, but they won’t win their first 33 games 
as they did in 1978-79. In the Valley, Indiana State must 
worry about Creighton. The Blue Jays were only 14-13 last 
season, but that record was accomplished with nine fresh¬ 
men and sophomores. Wichita State Coach Gene Smith- 
son welcomes his son Randy, a transfer from Cowley Coun¬ 
ty (Kans.) Community College, and five promising 
freshmen—including an exciting forward, Antoine Carr. 
Drake will miss Wayne Kreklow and Chad Nelson, but not 
as much as one might think. Newcomer Lewis Lloyd, from 
New Mexico Military Institute, was the nation’s top junior- 
college scorer last season with a 31.5-point average. 


continued 
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Though Dr. Dunkelstein, Darrell Griffith, is still around, 
Louisville's domination of the Metro Conference appears 
to be over. The Cardinals will be good again—but not good 
enough to hold off Virginia Tech and Florida State. Grif¬ 
fith’s supporting cast includes the McCray brothers, fresh¬ 
man Rodney and sophomore Scooter. The older McCray is 
a passing whiz who will be more at home now that he’s 
moved from center to forward. The 6' 7" Rodney and 6' 8" 
sophomore Wiley Brown might help the Cardinals over¬ 
come the absence of an intimidating center. Brown will be 
helped by his lower weight—217. down from 225—greater 
experience and new thumb. A childhood accident cost 
Brown his right thumb and turned him into a lefthander, 
but last season he had trouble gripping the ball on rebounds 
and free throws. So Louisville has had him fitted with an ar¬ 
tificial thumb. It works fine, when it stays on. The thumb 
came off in a collision in a preseason game and flew toward 
the bleachers. Brown nonchalantly picked it up, tossed it to 
the bench and then slammed home a dunk the next time he 
touched the ball. 

Ken Hayes, who never had a losing season in 11 years at 
Tulsa and New Mexico State, should keep his streak intact 
at Oral Roberts. Titan fans have not seen the last of their for¬ 
mer coach, Ken Trickey, however. Trickey is now at Okla¬ 
homa City, and the Chiefs should be Oral Roberts’ tough¬ 
est competition in the new Midwestern City Conference. 


HACT LSU and Kentucky are not 
fVIIUCHO I about to lap the rest of the SEC 
field, not with 38 of the league’s 50 starters from last season 
back in action. “There isn’t a cinch win in the SEC,” says 
LSU Coach Dale Brown, and he’s right. Tennessee, the sur¬ 
prise champion of the conference’s 1979 tournament, has 
four of five regulars on hand, including All-SEC Forward 
Reggie Johnson, who scored 21.2 points a game. Another 
thing the Vols have going for them is the brand of defense 
that second-year Coach Don DeVoe learned as Bobby 
Knight’s assistant at West Point. DeVoe is on the offensive, 
though, when it comes to talking about rival Georgia's 
schedule. “Hugh Durham will have the best winning per¬ 
centage in the conference going into the month of Jan¬ 
uary,” he says. “1 don’t think he should be able to sandbag 
a schedule.” DeVoe is upset over Georgia’s non-confer¬ 
ence games with such juggernauts as Troy Stale, Whittier, 
Eckerd, Erskine, Belmont and Lenoir Rhyne. Durham has 
defended the schedule on grounds that he will start three 
freshmen this season. One of them. Forward Dominique 
Wilkins, scored 51 points in the Bulldogs' first public scrim¬ 
mage. Off its past performances alone, Alabama figures to 
be tough again: the Tide has won 22 games in six of the last 
seven years. 

Iowa might be right up there with Indiana, Ohio State 
and Purdue in the Big Ten, and that’s no corn. Coach Lute 
Olson thinks he has the best point guard in the country in 
Ronnie Lester, a senior who needs only 100 points to break 
the Hawkeye career scoring record of 1,522 set by Don 
Nelson. Olson can also count on Kevin Boyle, the con¬ 
ference’s best freshman last season, and a pair of 6’ 10" ju¬ 
nior centers named Steve: Waite and Krafcisin. 

Illinois started out last season by going 15-0 and then 


went into a tailspin that the FAA couldn’t have explained. 
The Illini finished at 19-11. Five starters are back, but no 
one except 6' 11" Center Derek Holcomb will play the same 
position he did in 1978-79. Minnesota could have the big¬ 
gest front line in the country if 7' 2" freshman Randy Breuer 
comes along fast enough to join 6' 11" Kevin McHale, al¬ 
ready one of the best big men around, and 6' 10" Gary 
Holmes. As for defending national champion Michigan 
State, well, the magic is gone. 

The teams chasing Toledo in the Mid-American Con¬ 
ference can be consoled by a new postseason tournament de¬ 
signed to keep almost everybody happy: seven of the 10 
teams will qualify. 

Should Jacksonville falter, UNC at Charlotte is ready to 
pounce on the Sun Belt championship. The 49ers have an ex¬ 
cellent guard in Chad Kinch, a 20.6-point scorer. The bat¬ 
tle for the Ohio Valley Conference should be as close as it 
was last year when Eastern Kentucky beat Western Ken¬ 
tucky 78-77 in the tournament final. Eastern again has the 
edge with James Tillman, who has the highest scoring av¬ 
erage (26.9) of any returning major-college player. 

As for the independents, Detroit will have its third coach 
in four years, former NBA player Willie McCarter. He in¬ 
herits three starters from last season’s team that finished 
22-6 and once again showed a penchant for failure in post¬ 
season tournaments. Marquette Coach Hank Raymonds 
must be feeling a bit like Job. After all but being shut out 
in the recruiting game, he lost his center. Dean Marquardt, 
until at least mid-January because of injuries suffered in an 
auto accident. Then, one of the Warrior’s best forwards, 
Oliver Lee, broke his left foot in practice. He should miss 
at least a month. Raymonds ended up asking two walk-ons 
to come out for the team. “I really don’t know what we’re 
going to do,” says Raymonds. “Probably take the air out of 
the ball.” 


^ Except for newcomer Georgia Tech, the 

I ACC teams lining up behind North Car¬ 
olina, Duke and Virginia are nothing to sneeze at. That’s 
good news for the conference faithful who were chagrined 
after five of their representatives caught bad colds in the 
NCAA and NIT tournaments last March. But it’s bad news 
for Georgia Tech (a-choo!) which picked a poor time to 
enter the conference. The Engineers could become the first 
team since 1955 to go winless in league competition. 

Up north, the new Big East Conference may rival the 
ACC, seeing as six of its seven members were in post¬ 
season tournaments last year. Connecticut has to play the 
three front-runners, St. John’s, Syracuse and Georgetown, 
on the road, but the Huskies should still have a good rec¬ 
ord. They feature two of the best sophomores anywhere in 
Corny Thompson and Mike McKay. Providence’s chances 
can be expressed this way: the Friar center’s name is Rich 
Hunger, as in strictly from. 

Holy Cross is hoping that star senior Guard Ron Perry 
will be better than ever after surgery on his right knee. 
Even if Perry does hobble a little, the Crusaders should still 
be the best team in the ECAC North. 

Iona should be the class of the ECAC Metro region, 
even though Center Jeff Ruland left some of his fight on 
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THE 1980 FORD LTD 
RIDES AS QUIETLY AS A 
$65,000 ROLLS-ROYCE. 


Quiet is the sound of 
a Ford LTD. 

There are several reasons to buy 
a fine automobile, and a quiet, 
comfortable ride is certainly an 
Important consideration. 

Tested as quiet as a 
Rolls-Royce. 

in Ford tests, an LTD rode just as 
quietly as a Rolls-Royce Silver 
Shadow sticker priced over 
$65,000. Because LTD is so solidly 
built, so well-engineered. 




FORD LTD ROLLS-ROYCE 

63 2 dB(A) at 55 MPH 64.2 dB(A) at 65 MPH 


Flight bench seat interior 

Trim-size outside- 
full-size comfort inside. 

While the 1980 Ford LTD is sized for 
today, making it easy to handle 
and park, it is as roomy as any 
LTD ever on the inside. With plenty 
of stretch-out room for six adults. 


America’s first automatic 
overdrive option for 
better highway mileage. 

Here's something no other Ameri¬ 
can car maker offers. With the op¬ 
tional 5.8 liter engine it offers an 
estimated 76 extra highway miles 
on every tankful. compared to the 
same engine without overdrive, 
and an EPA estimate of fo^MPG 
and a highway estimate of 27 
MPG. For comparison. Your mile¬ 
age may differ de- _ 

pending on speed. 
distance & weath- (rx /7 
er. Calif, estimates 
lower. Your actual 
highway mileage <g 
and range will _ „ • 

II „ Better Ideas for 

probably be less. the80s.F0RD. 
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THE 

85 M.P.H.TREES. 


Recently a Miami news team 
pointed a traffic radar gun at a 
clump of trees and clocked them at 
over 85 miles an hour. The trees 
were not moving at the time. 

The point of this test was to 
show that radar isn't always right. 
Radar gun readouts can be distorted 
by dense traffic, CB’s, heater and 
air conditioning fans, even neon 
signs. In fact, accord¬ 
ing to evidence given 
in a recent Miami case, 

25% of traffic radar 
speeding tickets are in 
error. That’s why you 


need a Fuzzbuster n Radar Detector. 

Fuzzbuster II lets you know 
when radar is in the area so you 
can check your speedometer. And 
know you’re in the right when 
radar's wrong. The Fuzzbuster II 
picks up all traffic radar at dis¬ 
tances of up to 3 miles. Over hills, 
through trees and around curves. 
On the highways or right in town. 

But the Fuzzbuster 
II Radar Detector isn’t 
just for you. It’s also a 
perfect Christmas gift 
for friends, relatives, 
and even trees. 



FUZZBUSTER 

America’s number one name in radar detectors. 


Sale or use of this product may be considered illegal in Michigan and Virginia. 
©1979 by Electrolert. Inc., Troy, Ohio 


the football field. Ruland. who had 20.4 
points and 11.3 rebounds a game last sea¬ 
son, suffered a fracture in a finger of his 
shooting hand during a scuffle at an in¬ 
tramural football game and must play 
himself into shape. 

The men's team may take a back seat 
to the women’s at Old Dominion (page 
94), but the Monarchs will dominate the 
ECAC South. Returning from a squad 
that finished 23-7 last season are Ron¬ 
nie Valentine, a 23.4-point scorer, and 
Ronnie McAdoo. cousin of Bob. Old Do¬ 
minion's center may be a freshman who’s 
a spelling bee unto himself. Bert Kra- 
gtwijk (pronounced Kragtwijk) from The 
Netherlands. 

Because Rutgers brought in some ex¬ 
cellent recruits, the Scarlet Knights’ op¬ 
ponents in the Eastern Eight aren’t buy¬ 
ing Coach Tom Young’s assessment that 
this will be a rebuilding year. Although 
they are looking for an adequate replace¬ 
ment for departed Center James Bailey, 
Forward Kelvin Troy and Guard Darius 
Griffin arc outstanding. La Salle is the 
East Coast Conference favorite mainly 
because its new coach. Dave Ervin, in¬ 
herits Forward Michael Brooks, who had 
23.3 points and 13.3 rebounds a game 
for the Explorers before starring in the 
Pan-Am Games. 

NCAA semifinalist Penn should fall 
back closer to the rest of the Ivy League, 
but the Quakers nonetheless should win 
their eighth title in 10 years. Although 
last season’s starting front line is gone, 
Penn has capable sophomores Vincent 
Ross and Tom Leifsen to fill two of the 
holes, and the backcourt is exceptionally 
strong with five good guards. Yale has 
six of its eight top scorers back and the 
league’s best rebounder, sophomore Tim 
Daaleman. Princeton has six freshmen 
who are all good enough to help, but the 
Tigers’ early schedule will probably 
prove to be rigorous. 

Furman won’t have an easy time in 
the Southern Conference because every 
team except defending champion Appa¬ 
lachian State has improved. The Cita¬ 
del, paced by leading scorer Tom Slaw- 
son. could be the best of the challengers. 
Independent South Carolina will spend 
the year saying goodby to Coach Frank 
McGuire, who will retire after this , his 
16th season. All of the starters are back, 
and 20 wins would salve some of the 
wounds that were opened when the 
school tried to remove the 65-year-old 
coach before the season began. 

continued 
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SCHWINN® 

U I I VW II ll v ... the year ’round secret of exercise 


Jean-Claude Killy ... Interna¬ 
tional Ski Champion and Cy¬ 
clists tells it like it is .. . "Exer¬ 
cise is important to me ... so 
when the weather is bad, I 
often ride my Schwinn Exer¬ 
ciser. There's no better way to 
get the benefits of cycling all 
year long." 


The fun starts on Christmas 
morning! Bicycle riding for the 
whole family in the privacy of 
the den. bedroom, or family 
room . . . year-in, year-out, 
summer or winter, Schwinn 
quality and personal conven¬ 
ience for just $169.95.* 


Your nearby Schwinn Dealer 
will be happy to hold your new 
Schwinn Deluxe Exerciser 
until Christmas ... or if you 
prefer — select from the over 
60 models of Schwinn bikes 
for the whole family .. . each 
one an energy saving invest¬ 
ment in fun and pleasure. 


Send 25* for the complete 64-page Catalog. 

'Mfg's Sugg, retail price—•lightly higher In some areas Includes assembly and freight lo dealer. Price and specifications subject to change without notice. 

Schwinn Bicycle Company, 1842 North Kostner Avenue, Chicago, II 60639 


Easily Adjustable Seat 
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TWO SMALLS 
HIT IT BIG 

by MYRA CELBAND 

I n the nine years that Ken Cochran has been coaching at 
Marymount College in Salina, Kans.. his teams have put 
together a 240-37 record. The Spartans have been nation¬ 
ally ranked in the NAIA in eight of those seasons and, with 
six lettermen returning from a squad that had a 26-6 season, 
they are a good bet to reach the national tournament again. 
Last March they made it to the quarterfinals. Not bad for a 
school that 11 years ago had no male students. 

Credit for such sustained success belongs to Cochran, a 
dynamic man possessed of a keen recruiting eye. boundless 
energy and a drive to be the best. Appropriately at a small 
college (enrollment 787) run by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Concordia, faculty members use the term B.C.. Before Coch¬ 
ran, to designate a bygone era. “It was a nice enough place 
B.C.,” they will tell visitors, "but not nearly as exciting as it 
is now.” 

Cochran grew up in Joplin, Mo. and has lived in Kansas 
most of his life, which makes him an eloquent promoter for 
the Midwest when he's recruiting Easterners. Though he 
no longer makes as many forays to New York, he still draws 
heavily from that area; witness the presence on the Spartan 
roster of Brooklyn's Larry Jones, the Spartans’ 5' 1" point 
guard, and Henry Murphy, another guard, and Jerry Haynes, 
out of the Bronx. 

Cochran's selling job was made easier this year with the 
completion of Salinas Bicentennial Center, where Mary¬ 
mount will play 18 home games. The new arena is the show¬ 
case that Cochran has always wanted, but it seats 7,300 
and he is worried about filling it. In addition to being bas¬ 
ketball coach and teaching three physical education courses, 
Cochran is in charge of selling seats. 

For an exhibition game against the Australian national 
team in early November. Cochran lined up a Middle East¬ 
ern dance troupe—“Please don’t call them belly dancers,” 
he said—a senior-citizens kitchen-gadget band and a post¬ 
game dance for the crowd of 5,500. His concern about at¬ 
tendance is exceeded only by his desire to win, which Mary¬ 
mount did, 88-64. 

defense is stenciled neatly on the backs of the Spartans’ 
practice jerseys. “Pressure defense is our bread and but¬ 
ter,” Cochran says. “In 1973 we went to our first national 
tournament and were beaten 74-73 by Slippery Rock. They 
just ran and pressed us to death. It was so effective I’ve 
been using it ever since.” Marymount uses a full-court press 
throughout every game, which is frustrating for opponents 



and exhausting for the Spartans. No one plays the whole 
game. There is a substitution every two or three minutes. 
“It means we have to be two deep at every position,” says 
Cochran. "When someone gets tired, he comes out.” 

Marymount’s offense is so balanced that Jones, the little 
junior billed as the Marymount Magician, comes off the 
bench. Tommy Williams and Keith Robinson, each 6' 3", 
are the starting guards. Forward Jerry Haynes had 21 points 
and 16 rebounds a game last season for Manhattan (N.Y.) 
Community College, and Cochran expects more of the same 
from him and David Williams, who led last year’s Spartans 
with 13 points a game. The center is Chris Rorabaugh, one 
of three Kansans on the team. 

Mention the name Ken Cochran to Clarence Gaines, the 
coach at Winston-Salem (N.C.) State University, and he 
will tell you that Cochran recruited some kids Gaines want¬ 
ed. Mention the name Clarence Gaines to Cochran—or 
most any coach in the U.S.—and he will step back and say al¬ 
most reverently, “Ah, Big House. He’s quite a fellow." 

In the 34 years Gaines has been at Winston-Salem, 
his teams have won 639 games, more victories than 
for any other active coach. So strongly are Winston- 
Salem and Big House identified with each other that 
when the new physical education building was completed 
two years ago, the board of trustees named it the 
C. E. Gaines Athletic Complex. Little wonder, then, that 
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Big House often must remind people that he’s only 56 
years old. 

One reason for the bond is that Winston-Salem, a black 
college with some 2,200 students, is the only place Gaines 
has ever coached. He arrived there in 1945. fresh from Mor¬ 
gan State in Baltimore, where he acquired both his bach¬ 
elor’s degree in chemistry and his nickname. 

The nickname stayed with Gaines as his massive build— 
6' 4" and 250 pounds—matured into coachly bearing. At 
23, after one year as an assistant. Big House was named 
head coach of all sports at Winston-Salem. Within three 
years, every Ram team had a winning record. 

His wife. Clara, a graceful woman of abiding patience, 
compares her husband’s coaching style with his approach 
to another game he loves—poker. “He hates to lose at any¬ 
thing,” she says. “I see him sizing up the other coaches and 
shuffling his players like cards in a poker hand.” 

Last season Gaines guided Winston-Salem’s basketball 
team to the CIAA Southern division title, after which it 
lost to High Point in the NAIA District 26 semifinals. Three 
starters from that 19-9 team are back, along with enough re¬ 
serves to help the Rams repeat as division champs. Reggie 
Gaines (no relation), who led the Rams in scoring with 
24.5 points per game, is still around, as are Mark Clark, a 
guard who contributed 13.9 points a game, and Forward 
Mike Robinson, Winston-Salem's leading rebounder. 

Gaines isn’t concerned that his players average only 6' 3". 



“I tell them, small animals have to learn tricks to protect 
themselves from the big animals. Our players just have to 
be more efficient,” says Big House. 

For the last 12 seasons Gaines' only assistant has been 
Bill English, who played for Big House during the glo¬ 
rious late 1960s, when Earl Monroe led the Rams to a 
national championship. Though Big House is cunning 
when it comes to game strategy, English insists that the 
essence of the Rams’ style of play is ageless. “Everything 
is the same as when I played,” he says. “Basically we run 
an open pattern with six or seven variations, but it’s all 
fundamentals and drills.” “It's hard for a kid to be All- 
City Philadelphia and find out he can’t execute a stop.” 
Gaines says sympathetically. “You scold or embarrass 
them, maybe you see teardrops in their eyes, then you 
know it’s time to let up a bit.” And his understanding of 
the joys of youth is evident on such occasions as the 
night of the homecoming queen coronation, when he 
stopped practice early. “There are two parts to it,” he 
says. “They have rights, too.” 

Big House will tell you how integration has made re¬ 
cruiting for a small, black college a more difficult task, 
though for him it is less a problem than for most. These 
days many of his players come, sight unseen, on the rec¬ 
ommendations of scattered alumni. The kids are eager to 
play for him, and most of them will graduate. That matters 
to Big House as much as winning basketball games. 

“1 like the fact that this is my program, and that it's 
good.” he says with pride. “If a grown man can’t outthink 
an 18-year-old, then he shouldn't be coaching him. I’ve sat¬ 
isfied myself here, as much as a sociologist as coach.” 

As Cochran says. Big House is quite a fellow. 

• 

Marymount and Winston-Salem are only two of a passel of 
genuine challengers for the NAIA’s national title. Defend¬ 
ing champion Drury College of Missouri graduated three 
starters from its 33-2 squad but nonetheless has hopes for 
another championship because of the presence of Forward 
Marcus Peel, a transfer from Tulsa who will be eligible on 
Dec. 27. Everybody is back at South Carolina’s surprise new¬ 
comer, Winthrop College, which in its first year of bas¬ 
ketball had a 25-10 record and almost won its district under 
the steady guidance of Coach Ncild Gordon and the steady 
play of 6' 10" twins Ronnie and Donnie Creamer. Cam¬ 
eron University of Oklahoma finished at 36-3 last season 
and was No. I in the polk before succumbing in the tour¬ 
nament quarterfinals. Its terrific trio of Leroy Jackson. 
Andre King and Ray Franklin could take the Aggies all the 
way to the title this time. 

North Alabama lost three starters but kept All-America 
Otis Boddie, a 19.3-points-a-game scorer, from the 22-9 
team that beat Wisconsin-Green Bay to win the NCAA 
Division II championship. Bo Clark, the nation’s leading 
college scorer at 31.6 points a game, returns to play 
for his dad. Torchy, at Central Florida. Philadelphia 
Textile. Bridgeport, Nicholls State and Puget Sound are 
other perennial powers that will again challenge for the 
championship. 

North Park College of Illinois, led by the 22.5-point 
scoring of Center Michael Harper, is favored to win its 
third consecutive NCAA Division III title. 

CONTINUED 
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A lthough the number of 
quality teams from coast 
to coast is increasing, one stands 
out the way UCLA once did in 
the men’s game. Defending 
champion Old Dominion has so 
much ability and depth that some 
coaches rank its starting team 
No. 1 in the country and its 
bench No. 2. Led by Player of 
the Year Nancy Lieberman (page 
106) and 6' 5" Center Inge Nis- 
sen, a Danish import who scored 
22 points a game and blocked 154 
shots, the Lady Monarchs last 
season had a 35-1 record and de¬ 
feated Louisiana Tech 75-65 to 
win the AIAW championship. 

Seven letterwomen, including 
four starters, are back at Old Do¬ 
minion, and Coach Marianne 
Stanley has added a potential su¬ 
perstar in 6' 8" Anne Donovan, 
the nation’s tallest and most 
sought-after high school recruit 
last season, and Canada's No. 1 
player, Chris Critelli, who was 
redshirted a year ago. Stephen F. 

Austin and U.S. Olympic Coach 
Sue Gunter says, “Old Dominion 
has every weapon you want in 
an arsenal. They have an awe¬ 
some inside game, outside shoot¬ 
ers, Nancy Lieberman. height, 
speed, experience, quickness and 
depth. I run out of adjectives try¬ 
ing to describe them.’’ 

On Dec. 14 the Lady Monarchs will face their toughest op¬ 
ponent, the touring U.S.S.R. national team, but Lieberman, 
for one. isn’t awed. “I’ve played against them four times,’’ 
she says. “They wear you down, but we can beat them.” If 
the Soviets, with T 2", 265-pound Uliana Semenova and 
four other players who are 6' 4" and taller, cannot beat the 
Big Blue Machine, who can? Perhaps no one, but Stanley 
is concerned that with so much offense—all four Old 
Dominion starters had double-figure scoring averages last 
season—the team might rush shots, play street ball or get 
sloppy. Not likely, but opponents need something to build 
a dream on. 

If the Lady Monarchs self-destruct, three disciplined 
teams that emphasize defense, Stephen F. Austin, Loui¬ 
siana Tech and Tennessee, probably will fight for the title. 
Up front where games are won, Stephen F. has 6' 1", 185- 
pound All-America Rosie Walker, the most mobile and 
physical forward in the country, 6' 3" Vanessa Anderson 
and 6-foot All-America Barbara Brown. Last season, play¬ 


ing in a unique triple-post of¬ 
fense, Walker shot 65%, best in 
the nation, and led the Ladyjacks 
in scoring (26 points per game) 
and rebounding (12.8), while 
Brown averaged 19.3 points and 
Anderson, a tenacious defender, 
pulled down 395 rebounds. Af¬ 
ter beating Louisiana Tech 83-82 
and Texas 70-59 for the state ti¬ 
tle, Stephen F. was favored to win 
the Southwest regional playoff, 
but was upset by Wayland Bap¬ 
tist, a team the Ladyjacks had 
beaten three times. “The loss hurt 
me so bad I thought I’d be sick 
for 20 years.” says Walker, who 
was held to a season-low 16 
points. It turned out that Way- 
land had finally learned how to 
defend against Walker and com¬ 
pany—let them shoot from out¬ 
side but shut off their inside 
game. Well, that may have 
worked last season, but the odds 
are it will not this time around. 
The addition of outside sharp¬ 
shooters Bonnie Buchanan, an 
All-America at Tyler (Texas) Ju¬ 
nior College, where she had 24 
points and 18 rebounds a game, 
and Pam Crawford, an extraor¬ 
dinary leaper who was the state 
high school MVP in Louisiana, 
will give Stephen F. a more bal¬ 
anced attack. Both were heavily 
recruited by fierce rival Louisi¬ 
ana Tech, but Crawford says, “I’m all Texan now.” 

Win or lose, the Ladyjacks, not their male counter¬ 
parts, the Lumberjacks, are the darlings of Nacogdoches, 
Texas. Not long ago women's basketball at Stephen F. 
was a BYOC—Bring Your Own Chair—affair, but last 
season the Ladyjacks drew 5,000 fans a game (the Lum¬ 
berjacks' average attendance was 1,800), set a Coliseum 
single-game attendance record of 8,104, earned $10,000 at 
the gate and picked up another $ 10,000 from the local boost¬ 
ers’ club. “The team has done more for the university 
than the university has done for the team,” says the pres¬ 
ident, Dr. William Johnson. 

Across the nearby Texas-Louisiana border, which soon 
may be strung with barbed wire to keep out Gunter and 
her recruiters, Louisiana Tech is also experiencing the de¬ 
lights of fan adoration. After losing the title to Old Do¬ 
minion, the Lady Techsters were treated to a police escort 
from the Monroe airport to the Ruston campus, where they 
were greeted by a huge billboard: lady techsters—NO. 2 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Tbe spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigarette, 
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in THE NATION, no. i IN our hearts. Old grad Terry Brad¬ 
shaw never had it so good. “The Lady Techsters are more 
popular than the Mardi Gras," says the school’s president. 
Dr. F. Jay Taylor, who attends scrimmages, travels with 
the team and often watches a tape of the first half of the 
championship game, which ended with Tech leading Old 
Dominion 32-27. 

Led by 6' 5" All-America Center Elinor (Sweet E) Grif¬ 
fin and the country's two best freshmen. Pam Kelly and An¬ 
gela Turner, Tech in 1978-79 soared from a preseason rank¬ 
ing of 18 to the No. 2 spot. The season was a series of 
highlights. In January the Lady Techsters beat UCL.A 
85-81. handing the Bruins their first home loss in 37 games, 
dating back to 1975. They then went on to win the state 
title and the Southwest and Central regional championships. 
Tech finished with a 34-4 record, sustaining three of the loss¬ 
es by a total of five points. At the cham¬ 
pionship in Greensboro. N.C.. it ran out 
of gas, possibly because its players were 
up all night after a burglar broke into Kel¬ 
ly’s hotel room. The intruder got five 
years, a stiff sentence but perhaps de¬ 
served considering that Old Dominion 
held Kelly, Tech's leading scorer, to 
seven points. 

Last season Tech’s slogan was “Year of 
the Challenge”: now it is “Lady Techsters 
Shooting for the Stars.’’ Unfortunately, 
one of the stars, Griffin, underwent sur¬ 
gery on her right knee in August and may 
be out for the season. That could make it 
a long one for Tech, but Coach Sonja 
(Rainbow) Hogg, who is known for her 
colorful ensembles (“Honey, this isn’t a 
vinyl suit, it’s leather”), had an excellent 
recruiting year, landing high school All- 
Americas from Tennessee. Mississippi 
and Missouri, as well as 6' 5" junior-col¬ 
lege transfer Janice Mulford. While Griffin mends. Tech will 
start three freshmen and two sophomores, but Kelly and Tur- 
ner play like seniors. They’ll make Tech hard to stop. 

The other top contender, Tennessee, third in the natron 
last season, lost its outside shooting game with the gradu¬ 
ation of All-America Cindy Brogden and the surprising de¬ 
parture of sophomore Jerilynn Harper, who transferred to 
Tennessee Tech. However, Coach Pat Head, never one to 
be out-transferred, landed the biggest catch of the year when 
Wayland Baptist’s two-time All-America, Jill Rankin, de¬ 
cided to close out her career in Knoxville. Rankin, the coun¬ 
try’s third-leading scorer with 29.4 points a game, will have 
to adjust to the punishing defense of "Tennessee Terror,” 
as Head is called. Once she does, the Vols should be tough¬ 
er than ever, since the 6' 3" Rankin. 6' 5" Cindy (Ace) 
Noble and 6-foot Debbie Groover give Tennessee a stal¬ 
wart inside game and Holly (Hollywood) Warlick is the 
country’s best female playmaking guard. 

The Big Four should make it to the AIAW champion¬ 
ships at Central Michigan University in March, but they 
will all be tested before they get there. Texas will again 


have a quick, scrappy team that could give Stephen F. Aus¬ 
tin and Louisiana Tech trouble. Longhorn Coach Jody Con- 
radt has one of the finest backcourts in the country, and Jill 
Rankin's sister, Debra, a 30-point scorer in high school, 
will add punch up front. 

Old Dominion and Tennessee play in the country’s tough¬ 
est region, the Southeast, where they’ll have to contend 
with North Carolina State. South Carolina and Tennessee 
Tech. N.C. State retains four starters who shot 53% from 
the field, tops in the country, and Coach Kay Yow finally 
has depth, having recruited three able freshmen. South Car¬ 
olina. the only team to beat Old Dominion last year, will 
again be physically punishing—Sheila Foster. 6' l" and 180 
pounds, is the most rugged of the South Carolina starters— 
and top recruit Evelyn Johnson. Magic’s sister, who set a 
Michigan high school record with 1,762 points in her three 
seasons, will add offensive depth. “No 
one is looking forward to spending 40 
minutes in the gym with that squad,” says 
Head, who also fears Tennessee Tech. 
The Golden Eaglettes. destroyed by in¬ 
juries last season, are now healthy, and 
transfer Harper, who hit 56% from the 
floor in 1978-79, may provide the shoot¬ 
ing they need to pull off an upset in the re¬ 
gional. 

In the East, Rutgers proved it was se¬ 
rious last season, finishing seventh in the 
polls with a 28-4 record. The Lady 
Knights still have Forward June Olkow- 
ski and the speedy Coyle twins, Mary 
and Patty, but they lack height. Penn 
State is tall enough, with 6' 4" Mary Don¬ 
ovan. Anne’s older sister, and the Lady 
Lions may also have the surprise recruits 
of the season, twin Guards Chris and Co- 
rinne Gulas, who scored 1.000 points 
each in their high school careers. Mary¬ 
land lost four starters, but could, nonetheless, be tough be¬ 
cause of reliable 6' 4” Center Kris Kirchner and a new¬ 
comer, Guard Debbie Lytle. Lytle has all the moves, but as 
a freshman she may not yet have the poise needed to han¬ 
dle the point. If she doesn’t, the Terps could be overtaken 
by fast-rising Cheyney State. 

For a change. UCLA will not be the only strong team on 
the West Coast. Cal State-Long Beach has four starters 
back from a 24-8 club, including Beth Schroeder. who 
scored 12.5 points a game and led the 49ers in assists (91) 
and steals (72). Joining her at guard will be a blue-chip re¬ 
cruit, LaTaunya Pollard, who’s a deadly shooter and was 
MVP of the U.S. Junior National team. However. UCLA al¬ 
ways gives Long Beach trouble, and with All-America De¬ 
nise Curry still on hand the Bruins cannot be counted out. 
Nevada-Las Vegas could be a surprise, as could Kansas 
with its All-America forward, Lynette Woodard, who led 
the nation in scoring (31 points a game) and was second in re¬ 
bounds (14.3). However, in the end the 1980 champion will 
more than likely be the team wearing the T shins embla¬ 
zoned with OLD DOMINION STILL THE I. end 


THE TOP 10 


1. OLD DOMINION 
2. STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 
3. LOUISIANA TECH 
4. TENNESSEE 
5. TEXAS 

6. NORTH CAROLINA ST. 

7. RUTGERS 
8. LONG BEACH STATE 
9. PENN STATE 
10. SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Rono is all 
revvedup 
for Moscow 

In a big hill-and-dale week, Henry Rono 
showed he was set to go in the Olympics 


The cheering of the crowd swelled in ap¬ 
preciation as Alberto Salazar of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon, the defending individ¬ 
ual champion, raced down the last 
straightaway at last week's NCAA cross¬ 
country championship in Bethlehem, Pa. 
Behind Salazar on the 10,000-meter 
course at Lehigh University lay six miles 
of rolling pasture, steep hills and 235 fel¬ 
low collegians—the closest of them a tiny 
figure nearly two full football fields be¬ 
hind. The strain of maximum elTort 
showed in Salazar’s pained expression 
and laboring stride. Ultimately, he would 
knock almost a minute and a half off the 
course record and he would say. not with¬ 
out a touch of pride, “I don’t 
think I could have run any fast¬ 
er no matter what I did today.” 

Still, on this unseasonably 
warm day that was not fast 
enough to win. At the end. 50 
yards ahead of Salazar and 
moving with the relaxed stride 
of a jogger out to enjoy the In¬ 
dian summer, was Washington 
State’s Henry Rono. On the 
track Rono has no equal in his 
specialties. He holds world rec¬ 
ords at 3,000. 5,000 and 10,000 
meters and in the steeple¬ 
chase—marks that he set in the 
space of just 80 days in the 
spring of 1978. At Lehigh on 
the Monday before Thanks¬ 
giving he proved just as con¬ 
vincingly that he has no equal 
as a cross-country runner. 

His was an imposing display 
in this the first test of the Olym¬ 
pic year. The calendar still 
reads 1979. but for distance 
runners the long push for the 
1980 Games has begun. It is in 
cross-country that a distance 
man builds strength and endur¬ 
ance. the base on which he will 
draw for the rest of the racing 
year. What Rono proclaimed to 
the track world in Bethlehem 
with his impressive win was 
that he had built a foundation 
capable of yielding not one gold 
medal but two. And just in case 


Rono's time for the NCAA race was a blaring 28 19 4 


anyone missed the message, moments af¬ 
ter breasting the tape the shy and nor¬ 
mally reticent 27-year-old Kenyan de¬ 
clared, “I am in the best shape of my 
life." 

Rono’s fellow competitors at Lehigh 
were undeniably impressed. When Vil- 
lanova’s Sydney Maree, who finished sev¬ 
enth, heard Rono’s winning time of 
28:19.4, his eyes widened. “Whoo.” he 
said, “that means a lot. At this time of 
year on a tough cross-country course, he 
is less than a minute away from his 
10,000-meier world record [27:22.5]. It 
makes me wonder what he will do when 
he gels on the track. Maybe it will be 
like the last time he won the NCAA 
cross-country—when he hits his peak, he 
will squash all the records.” 

Rono's run in Bethlehem erased 
doubts about his future, which had aris¬ 
en after a bad year on the track in 1979. 
“Bad” in this instance takes some de¬ 
fining. Rono still won the NCAA stee¬ 
plechase in 8:18, a full four seconds fast¬ 
er than anyone else in the world ran the 
event in 1979. For the 5,000. however, 
his best time. 13:19.7, ranked only ninth 
worldwide, and he had never entered a 
10 . 000 . 

Rono’s disappointing season had start¬ 
ed with a miserable NCAA cross-coun¬ 
try race. After winning the title as a fresh¬ 
man and sophomore. Rono was heavily 
favored last fall to join Gerry Lindgren 
and the late Steve Prefontaine as the only 
runners ever to win three collegiate cross¬ 
country championships. But he took a 
wrong turn on the course at Madison, 
W]s twisted an ankle, .and ioeeed to 
237th place in a held ol 241 runners. 

After finally winning the third title in 
Bethlehem, Rono casually dismissed the 
past track season. “I was not in top 
shape.” he said. “I was under a lot of pres¬ 
sure in school. I had to work hard in my 
studies because I had to take all my cours¬ 
es in my major, industrial psychology. I 
did not want to run so much and then 
go to class." Now he is running 18 to 20 
miles a day and the results are obvious. 

Salazar had hoped to wear Rono down 
with a fast early pace and eventually 
break contact with the Kenyan by sprint- 
. continued 
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Dodge Trucks) 


FOR 1980, DODGE PICKUPS GO BEYOND"TOUGH: 


Ram Tough means carbon steel frames 
with 7 crossmembers. 

[More than Ford or Chevy.] 

Our frames are tough enough to flex 
on rough roads and come back for more. 
We use 7 carbon steel crossmembers. 
Compare that to Fords 6 and Chevy's 5. 


The Ram Tough Dodge frame: 7 carbon-steel cross¬ 
members. More than Ford or Chevy. 

Ram Tough means galvanized steel for 
critical area rust protectio n. 

| More than Ford or Chevy.) 

Every 8-ft. Sweptline Dodge Pickup 
has 160 sq. ft. of galvanized steel. And 
unlike Ford or Chevy, we weld our 
Sweptline boxes to cross sill brackets. 
Result? No rust-prone bolt holes. 

Ram Tough means bigger 
maximum payloads. 

|More than Ford or Chevy.| 

By design. Dodge 
Pickups have low curb 
weight and high Gross 
Vehicle Weight. 


The Ram Tough 
Dodge payload payoff: up to 5575 lbs. 
maximum payload. More than Ford or Chevy. 

That means more useful load-carrying 
capabilities than Ford or Chevy. 

Whats more. Dodge 8-foot boxes 
have more load area than Ford or 
Chevy, so you can carry bulkier cargo- 

Dodge uses rugged double-wall con¬ 
struction in its cabs and its boxes. And 
Dodge gives you more cab-box combi¬ 
nations to choose from. You can get 3 
cabs—Conventional. Club or Crew— 
with either a 6V5- or 8-foot Sweptline 
box. That’s 6 ways to move passengers 
and cargo. Ford and Chevy only give 
you 4 each. 

Even with these advantages, 

Dodge Pickups have competitive 


mileage ratings. The D150. with base 
318 CID V-8 and standard manual 
4-speed overdrive, gets © EPA est. 
mpg; 22 est. Hwy. mpg? 

If you want automatic, only Dodge 
has a proven 3-speed with lock-up 
torque converter that's remarkably 
fuel-efficient at highway speeds. 

The 1980 Dodge Pickups. Engineered 
by Chrysler to go beyond what the 
others call "toughr 
Engineered to be Ram Tough. 


•I se EPA mpg number for comparisons. Your 
mileage may vary depending on speed, distance 
and weather. E&t. Hwy. will probably lie less. 

- California estimates lower. 









CROSS COUNTRY continued 



Shea sagged alter her A!AW win, then finished second at the AAUs. 


ing ai one of the many blind 
spots on the course. But no 
matter how hard Salazar ran. 

Rono stuck with him, and 
with no apparent effort. At the 
five-mile mark, when he 
sensed that Salazar was strain¬ 
ing. Rono moved effortlessly 
into the lead and ran away 
with the race. “I used to try 
to lead from the beginning.” 
he said afterward. “Now I 
have so much confidence I 
just stay with the others and 
wait for the last mile to run." 

Salazar suffered a double 
disappointment in Bethlehem 
when Oregon lost the team ti¬ 
tle, 86-93. to the University 
of Texas at El Paso. Oregon 
and UTEP had split the last 
six championships. This lime 
Oregon was the first school to 
get five runners across the fin¬ 
ish line, but UTEP, with four 
men among the top 20, se¬ 
cured the NCAA crown when 
its fifth man, freshman Tom Maweu, 
struggled home in 74th place. 

For Salazar, who trained right through 
last summer despite a stress fracture in 
his left ankle, the fall cross-country sea¬ 
son ended on a happy note. Last Sat¬ 
urday, just five days after the NCAA 
showdown, the AAU held its champi¬ 
onship on a demanding, newly completed 
10,000-meter course bordering North 
Carolina State’s Carter-Finley Stadium 
in Raleigh. When Rono decided not to 
try to become the first to win an NCAA- 
AAU cross-country double. Salazar be¬ 
came the man to beat in the AAU. Once 
more he set a fast early pace. He was 
timed at the mile mark in a startling 
4:08.3, a time he later refused to accept 
as accurate. At the top of a long hill be¬ 
tween the one- and two-mile marks, Sa¬ 
lazar broke away from the field and ran 
the rest of the way virtually alone. His 
time of 30:27.8 put him almost 20 sec¬ 
onds ahead of the second-place finisher. 
Herb Lindsay. What’s more, Salazar’s 
team, the Greater Boston Track Club, 
was also an easy winner, with four of 
the top five finishers. 

This year, for the first time, the AAU 
held its men’s and women’s champion¬ 
ships together, and the women stole the 


show at Raleigh. Perhaps it was because 
there was so much more at stake for the 
women: the first six finishers over the 
5,000-meter loop—which the men ran 
twice—qualified for the national wom¬ 
en's team, which will defend its title at the 
International Cross-Country Champion¬ 
ship in March at Paris (the men’s team 
will not be chosen until February). More¬ 
over, there was the strong possibility that 
a woman would score the first collegiate- 
AAU double. And just to make matters 
more dramatic, the woman in question 
was Julie Shea of North Carolina State, a 
hometown girl from Raleigh. 

Shea had won the Division I AIAW 
title the previous weekend in Tallahassee, 
covering the fast 5,000-meter course on 
Florida State’s Seminole Golf Course in 
16:35.0 and leading N.C. State to the 
team title in the process. Oregon was 
again second. Shea had won in Florida 
by outrunning Virginia’s Margaret Groos 
up the last hill before the finish line. Then 
came her trademark—total collapse. 
Shea had to be pulled through the chute 
by officials, her feet dragging as if she 
were dead, her eyes half open with only 
the whites showing. That was the fourth 
time this year that Shea had beaten 
Groos, a fact that puzzled the third-place 


finisher, Lynn Jennings of 
Princeton. “Margaret is faster 
and stronger," said Jennings. 
“But Julie Shea is a very de¬ 
termined woman.” 

With that observation, Jen¬ 
nings went off to warm down 
with Groos. who is an old 
friend. Before they finished 
cooling off. they had agreed 
to run together at the AAU 
championship in the hope 
that both would win trips to 
Paris. So, in Raleigh it was 
Jennings who led through the 
first mile, with Jan Merrill, 
Groos and Shea grouped 
closely behind her. At the 
start of the long hill which Sa¬ 
lazar later used to separate 
himself from the field. Jen¬ 
nings began to sprint. “Lynn 
looked back and shouted. 
‘Come on. Margaret.’ ” Groos 
related afterward. “I never 
would have gone at that pace 
without her. I usually try to 
stay behind Julie and catch her at the 
end. I probably would have done that 
again today, and it would have messed 
me up. I think I’ve just found a new way 
to race Julie.” 

At the two-mile mark. Jennings be¬ 
gan to fade and Groos took the lead. 
Shea gave steady chase, but she was 
too far behind this time. “I kept think¬ 
ing Margaret would come back to me,” 
she said, “but she never did.” Groos 
won in 16:53.9, almost eight seconds 
ahead of Shea. The third-place finisher. 
Merrill, was nearly 20 seconds back, 
and behind her was Brenda Webb of 
the Knoxville Track Club. Jennings stag¬ 
gered in fifth in 17:21.1, just half a sec¬ 
ond ahead of the last qualifier for the 
trip to Paris, Joan Benoit, the winner 
of the AIAW Division III title in Tal¬ 
lahassee and the No. 2-ranked female 
marathoner in the world. 

When she had finished signing auto¬ 
graphs and the press had left to watch 
the start of the men’s race. Groos went 
looking for Jennings. The two finally 
spotted one another in the milling crowd 
of runners. The exhausted Jennings 
opened her arms wide for a big embrace 
and shouted, “Margaret, we made it. 
‘We’ll always have Paris.’ ” 

CONTINUED 
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Zippo the windproof lighter 
Has a very shiny glow. 

And if you ever saw it 
You would really know it's so. 


So on this bright Christmas day. 

You will hear your good friends say: 
Zippo, with your glow so bright 
Give your gift of light tonight! 


All of the other lighters 
Fade and dim with jealousy 
They know that only Zippo 


Make your gift a gift that lasts... 
Like traditions of the past. 




Venetian 
No 1662 
$7.95 


Golden 
Elegance 
No 32 
$12.95 


Golden 
Tortoise 
No 3600 
$18.95 


— 

Brush 
Finish 
No 200 
$495 


Has a famous guarantee. 


zippo 


Ultralite 

Red 

No 1657 
$895 


Ultralite 
Blue 
No 358 
S8.95 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY-BRADFORD. PENNSYLVANIA 16701 /IN CANADA ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF CAN ADA LTD 

















KINGS 


18 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette. FTC Report May 1978. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Alive with pleasure! 
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CROSS-COUNTRY continued 


by Sarah Pi/eggi 


It was 
easy as pie 


T he Northfield Mount Hermon School 
is situated on the banks of the Con¬ 
necticut River in western Massachusetts, 
deep in the heart of New England prep 
country. Its athletic rivalry with Deer¬ 
field Academy, a few miles to the south, 
is well known, at least in preppie circles, 
and Deerfield Weekend is the high, or 
low. point of Mount Hermon’s football 
season, depending on its outcome. 

For the last 88 years Mount Hermon 
has also been running, but its premier 
event, the annual Bemis-Forsiund Pie 
Race, has been a rather well-kept secret. 
That's a shame, because there is nothing 
quite like it. For one thing, it is the old¬ 
est footrace in the U.S.. six years older 
than the Boston Marathon and. by those 
who know it. more highly regarded. Stu¬ 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni and occasion¬ 
ally a guest or two are invited each year 
to the rural Mount Hermon campus to 
run a 4.5-mile cross-country course on 
the Monday of Thanksgiving week. The 
first three boy students, the first three 
girl students and the first alumnus and 
alumna to finish receive medals. Every¬ 
one else who beats a specified time—33 
minutes for males. 40 minutes for fe¬ 
males—gets a pie. a 10-inch, two-crust. 
all-American apple pie made that morn¬ 
ing in the school bakery. 

Successful middle-aged men have re¬ 
turned to Mount Hermon year after year 
in pursuit of that prize. When gasping 
runners cross the finish line, the urgent 
question on their lips is not “Who won?” 
or “What was my time?” but rather. “Did 
I win a pie?” 

In the beginning, 1891, the race was 
not for pies and was distasteful to many 
because it was compulsory. Every stu¬ 
dent at the Mount Hermon School for 
Boys, “an earnestly Christian" institution 
founded by Dwight Lyman Moody, a cel¬ 



The field streams by the Mount Hermon School's chape / at the start of the country 's oldest footrace. 


ebrated evangelist of the day. was re¬ 
quired to run a six-mile cross-country 
race once a year, regardless of his age or 
physical condition. The winner was giv¬ 
en a medal, but everyone else ran for the 
greater glory of his dormitory team. Fifty- 
six years later, the Rev. Orvil (Pappy) 
Mirtz. Class of ’25 and a retired faculty 
member, still remembers the experience 
as one of the worst of his life. 

“Oh, it was just awful," says Axel B. 
Forslund. the man who changed all that. 
Forslund is a towering, genial Swede 
from Brooklyn who retired in 1970, af¬ 
ter 41 years as Mount Hermon's athletic 
director, with his Flatbush accent intact. 
He had arrived at the school in 1929 at 
the age of 25, fresh out of Springfield Col¬ 
lege and with progressive ideas about 
physical education. By 1932 he had short¬ 
ened the course to its present 4.5 miles, 
made participation voluntary, located an 
alumnus named Henry Bemis willing to 
endow a fund to pay for the medals and 
the pies and set the qualifying time for a 
pie at 33 minutes. 

“Why pies?" said Forslund last week, 
back on campus to fire the starting gun. 
as he does each year. “Oh, it was some¬ 
thing different, something to eat and 
something to share with roommates. 
Boys were always hungry.” 

At the beginning only 10 or 12% of 
the boys who ran won pies, but over the 
years the number has gradually risen un¬ 
til today, with 33 minutes still the cri¬ 
terion, about 80% of the field carries 
home a pie. This year, of the estimated 
509 who finished. 420 won pies. 


In 1972. when the student bodies of 
Mount Hermon and its sister school 
across the river, Northfield, were merged, 
girls began to compete, and what had 
been the Bemis Pie Race since 1931 be¬ 
came the Bemis-Forsiund Pie Race to 
honor Gladys Forslund. Axel’s wife, a 
loyal spectator at all Mount Hermon 
sporting events for four decades. 

In a normal year the Pie Race is pret¬ 
ty much a family affair. This year, how¬ 
ever, Mount Hermon is celebrating its 
centennial, and for the occasion. Frank 
Shorter, Class of ’65, the school’s most 
celebrated sporting alumnus, agreed to 
return for a try at regaining the race rec¬ 
ord he had held from 1965 to 1975. With 
Shorter in the field, a simple, down-home 
pie race became a media event and po¬ 
tentially a step on the road to Moscow, 
where Shorter is said to be aiming for 
the 10.000 in the Olympics. 

The progress of Shorter’s recovery 
from the foot surgery he underwent in 
April 1978 has been the subject of much 
speculation. He was disappointed with 
his seventh-place finish in the New York 
Marathon in October but was cheered 
the next day when an examination re¬ 
vealed a lower back condition and re¬ 
sultant nerve damage in his left leg that 
may have been the source of his leg and 
foot ailments all along. Most people 
would not breathe easier upon discov¬ 
ering they had back trouble, but Short¬ 
er’s experiences over the past three years 
have been so puzzling and frustrating that 
he seemed delighted at last to have some¬ 
thing tangible to come to grips with. 

continued 
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CROSS COUNTRY continued 


The significance of the humble Pie 
Race in the grander Olympic scheme of 
things was that if Shorter was going to 
try to break the record set by a student, 
Kevin Prest. in 1975 (21:54). he was go¬ 
ing to have to run hard. Only Shorter 
knew whether he could, and he wasn’t 
saying. Someone looking for clues, how¬ 
ever, might have noted his remarkably 
high spirits when he arrived at the old 
school. 

An aura of dignity bordering occasion¬ 
ally on hauteur surrounds Shorter at most 
public occasions. He does not suffer fools 
gladly. His brown eyes flash and his slen¬ 
der hawklike nose fairly quivers with a 
disdain that keeps even the dimmest wits 
at bay. Yet on this visit, his first to Mount 
Hermon since 1968 when he was a ju¬ 
nior at Yale, he was at ease and appar¬ 
ently enjoying himself. He and his wife 
Louise and their 7-month-old baby, Alex, 
wandered the campus, took meals with 
the students in the cafeteria-style dining 
hall and talked with whoever approached 
them. At first the students held back, try¬ 
ing politely not to stare, but at the same 
time sizing Shorter up with furtive glanc¬ 
es. Eventually they gave up and gawked. 
At lunch on the day of the race, a table 
was reserved for the cross-country teams 
and the Shorters to share. Frank talked 
about training as it was in his day (“We 
warmed up, ran five miles and show¬ 
ered”); asked questions about the prep 


school cross-country championships held 
a week earlier, in which the Northfield 
Mount Hermon girls’ team had won; and 
cracked them up with a story of flow he 
had once brushed his teeth after lights- 
out with his acne medicine. 

The traditional starting time for the 
Pie Race is 3:55 p.m., following the last 
class of the day. In late November that 
means a great many runners finish in 
darkness. This year, to accommodate 
television and still photographers, the last 
class of the day was canceled and the 
race was rescheduled to begin at 3:30. 
As the Mount Hermon Brass Ensemble 
played Walton’s Fanfare and Mouret’s 
Rondeau (better known now as the Mas¬ 
terpiece Theater music), the host of run¬ 
ners—406 of the student body of 1,130 
had entered—lined up at the south end 
of a large playing field, shivering in the 
late afternoon chill. 

With Axel Forslund’s gun they were 
off, a mass of color streaming past a back¬ 
ground of bare sugar maples and a gray 
stone chapel on a hill; past Crossley Hall, 
where Shorter recalled having warmed 
his pies on a radiator when he was a stu¬ 
dent; past the tennis courts and Shadow 
Lake, where the hockey team used to play 
before it got an indoor rink and its own 
Zamboni. On a winding drive leading 
downhill toward the school’s main gate, 
about three-quarters of a mile into the 
race. Shorter took the lead. Out the gate 


they went, onto a two-lane highway for 
a few hundred yards, then off again onto 
Turners Falls Road, a dirt lane through 
school property, with barren winter 
woods on one side and fields of corn stub¬ 
ble on the other. 

At the halfway point Shorter was fly¬ 
ing and the pack was far behind. The run¬ 
ners made a left turn at Day’s Corner, 
2.7 miles out, around a pile of rusty farm 
machinery and onto North Cross Road, 
past a goat tethered in a side yard, past a 
colorless, weatherbeaten scarecrow and 
some beehives. 

At 3'A miles the course turned left 
again and started up Overtoun Hill, a 
steep, quarter-mile pull, dotted with 
white frame faculty houses. Shorter said 
later, “I liked that hill.” From the top of 
the hill, with its view of the river and roll¬ 
ing wooded hills to the horizon, it was 
down to the playing field, around its 
south end and through a corridor of 
cheering onlookers to the finish line at 
the flagpole. With his 20:54 clocking. 
Shorter had cut a full minute from Prest's 
record, and he was beaming. He posed 
for pictures with his pie, and he posed 
with the second- and third-place finish¬ 
ers and their pies. “Just like old times,” 
he said. He signed autographs until the 
cold began to penetrate; and then he went 
into the gym and signed some more. “I 
really ran hard for the first time in a long 
time, and it felt good the whole way,” 
he said. 

The first time Shorter ran the Pie Race 
was in 1963, when he was a 16-year-old 
sophomore at Mount Hermon. He had 
never run in competition run before. Ski¬ 
ing, football and baseball were his sports 
that year, according to The Gateway , the 
school yearbook. He says he started that 
race in about 50th place and gradually 
worked his way up through the field un¬ 
til, at the finish, he was seventh. Ahead 
of him were the five-man cross-country 
team and one cross-country skier. “That 
was what got me interested in running,” 
he says. “That and the fact I was getting 
my rear end kicked all over the place 
playing football.” 

It is accepted as gospel in running cir¬ 
cles that the Great Running Boom in this 
country was born with Shorter’s victory 
in the Olympic Marathon in Munich in 
1972. Perhaps. But it appears that a good 
case could be made that it really began 
with a seventh place in a pie race on a No¬ 
vember afternoon in Massachusetts in 
1963. END 



The top finishers: Shorter (left): John Greenplate, a faculty member: David Ehrenthai. Class of 79. 
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Nancy Lieberman of Old Dominion rules the world of 
women’s basketball, to which her rough-and-tumble 
style of play has given a spectacular new dimension 



THE GAME IS 
HER DOIV 


by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


A s one of the more basic Jjfe pro¬ 
cesses. growing up has gotten a lot 
of ink. For those representatives of 
the fairer sex especially. Growing Up can 
be a harrowing exercise, unless one is 
Brooke Shields, who accomplished it in 
the wink of an eyelash, or Margaret Tru¬ 
deau. who never did get around to it. More 
common are females against whom the 
cards seem to be stacked from the begin¬ 
ning. Consider Nancy Lieberman. She is 
Jewish. She is the product of a broken 
home. She is a basketball player. Given 
that Nancy Lieberman is a woman, isn’t 
that at least four strikes already? A Jewish 
... woman ... basketball player from a dis¬ 
rupted family? 

Playground dude No. 1: “Don’t be jivin’ 
with me.” 

Playground dude No. 2: “I ain’t. This 
chick can dance." 

So it was that Nancy Lieberman, a lit¬ 
tle girl with a little curl right in the middle 
of her lip. came to be raw and loud and or¬ 
nery, came to hunger for attention and a 
way to prove herself and finally came to 
the basketball court and to dancin’ on all 
those heads that appeared in her line of 
fire. Boys’ heads in particular. Growing 
Up? Nancy Lieberman made a career out 
of Growing Up. 

Now, at 21. that career is over. From 
lollipops to lipstick, jeans to jasmine, 
she has changed. She has turned continued 
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anger and defensiveness into diplomacy 
and a fine sense of PR. The insolent, un¬ 
controllable and quintessential New 
York street urchin has become an artic¬ 
ulate spokeswoman for her sport and a fa¬ 
vorite role model for the young girls of 
the Virginia Tidewater. Nancy Lieber- 
man has grown all the way up. 

In 1973, as a sophomore at Far Rock- 
away High School on Long Island, Nancy 
left the back alleys and the beach courts 
to the boys and started playing with the 
girls for the first time. Playing women's 
basketball. Barely six years later, as she 
begins her senior season at Norfolk's Old 
Dominion University. Nancy is women's 
basketball—the pioneer, the leader, the 
superstar, the finest all-round player of 
her game in the land. In an era when 
any one NBA great seems as rich or as 
lazy or as legendary as any other NBA 
great, in a year when fate has supplied 
the men’s college game with the most 
evenly matched peer group in the last 
decade, a case can be made for Nancy 
Lieberman as the most dominant player 
in basketball. At the women’s level there 


is nobody close. “A comparison?” says 
Jerry Busone. the assistant coach at Old 
Dominion. “In our game. Nancy Lieber¬ 
man is the electric car.” 

This is not to say that the redheaded 
5' 10", 146-pound Lieberman is the most 
valuable player in the distaff ranks, or 
even the most valued on her own team, 
the defending AIAW champion Lady 
Monarchs. In 6' 5" Inge Nissen they pos¬ 
sess the tall, imposing center necessary 
for success at any level. Indeed, given a 
choice in the initial construction of a 
team, most coaches might choose the wil¬ 
lowy Nissen over Lieberman. But in the 
finals of the AIAW tournament in 
Greensboro, N.C. last March, as Nissen 
and Louisiana Tech’s 6' 5" Elinor Griffin 
battled each other down low, “the Lieb” 
grabbed the game—not to mention the 
championship—by the throat and proved 
why she is the best. 

Rallying ODU from a 32-27 halftime 
deficit, Lieberman ran and shot. She 
passed and rebounded. She pressed and 
stole the ball. Summoning all the facul¬ 
ties with which she had worked so hard. 



All is calm now, but years ago Renee Lieberman did not take her daughter 's love of sports sitting down. 
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at the precise moment she had dreamed 
of for so long. Lieberman simply took 
control of the game. She finished with 
20 points, seven rebounds, seven assists 
and six steals as ODU won 75-65 to end 
the season with a 35-1 record and claim 
the championship everyone had antici¬ 
pated since Lieberman enrolled three 
years before. 

Long after the AlAWs were over, the 
picture that remained in everyone’s 
memory was not so much Lieberman’s 
statistical line as her commanding pres¬ 
ence. She had always had an exquisite 
sense of liming and a flair for the dra¬ 
matic. Now her analytical interpretation 
of the proceedings and how to cope came 
to the fore. The Old Dominion defen¬ 
sive press had won the championship, 
all right. But how? 

“The Tech Guard [Mary Nell Ken¬ 
drick] beat me like a drum in the first 
half.” Nancy told the press. “In studying 
the way she dribbled. I noticed that she 
had a tendency to leave the ball behind 
her hip on her crossover dribble to the 
left. So I was able to slip behind her for 
a couple of steals and to force her to 
turn her head to see where she had left 

the ball_I think I intimidated her. She 

became a bit hesitant, leery ... and she 
lost some of her poise.” 

If that is not a penetrating basketball 
mind at work, nothing is. A brand new 
Red on Roundball was loose in the land. 

“You look for a model player and Nan¬ 
cy fits every way,” says UCLA Coach Bil¬ 
lie Moore, who in 1976 also coached the 
first U.S. women’s Olympic team, which 
included the 18-year-old Lieberman. 
“She is quick, very smart on the court, a 
good shooter, excellent jumper, very, 
very strong rebounder, aggressive, hard- 
nosed. very strong on defense. She just 
doesn’t have a weakness. She docs every¬ 
thing you can ask a player to do.” 

Including some things nobody in the 
women’s game used to ask for. On the 
’76 Olympic team was a point guard and 
veteran of international play named 
Julienne Simpson; Lieberman was a ner¬ 
vous fawn, one of the last women picked. 
Nevertheless, at one of the first practices, 
Lieberman and Simpson crashed into 
each other going for the boards and the 
older woman received a concussion. 






Simpson had dizzy spells for a week, and 
Moore didn’t know whether to reward 
her rookie for her aggression or lock her 
up in a cage. 

She decided on the former. At Ham¬ 
ilton. Ontario in a pre-Olympic qualifier 
against Bulgaria, the U.S. team found it¬ 
self in trouble when a rather hefty mem¬ 
ber of the opposition began bombing 
over the Americans’ 1-3-1 zone. Moore 
called for Lieberman. “Jump at her as 
hard as you can," Moore counseled, “but 
jump to the side.” Moments later, after 
they had peeled Lieberman off the Bul¬ 
garian and the Bulgarian off the hard¬ 
wood, Moore was still calling out “to the 
side, the side!" 

Lieberman remembers, "My knees hit 
that girl so hard in her chest, somebody 
else had to shoot her free throws. When 
the U.S. and Bulgaria played again at 
Montreal, every time the other girl came 
in. Billie put me in. The girl wised 
up. AH I had to do was get close to her 
and she got rid of the ball. She wanted 
no part of me.” 

For all the giant strides the women’s 
game has taken in recent years, the most 
accomplished players are still in a 
quandary about how best to describe 
themselves. 

On the one hand, they abhor being 
"compared" to men, even those less hon¬ 
ored, rightly claiming such a silly exer¬ 
cise is. akin to comparing Tracy Austin 
to. say. the Gullikson twins on the ten¬ 
nis court. Conversely, however (and un¬ 
like women tennis players), they are 
pleased to hear that they “play like men.” 

The Immaculata and Delta State 
teams, which dominated women’s bas¬ 
ketball and split six championships in the 
1970s, did not play like men. Old Do¬ 
minion’s current Lady Monarchs used 
not to play like men. Annie Meyers— 
you remember Annie (d'Arc) Meyers of 
UCLA and the Indiana Pacers broadcast 
crew, now of the WBL's New Jersey 
Gems—did not play like a man. (Truth 
be told. Meyers was fading out of the 
women’s amateur game when she made 
her ill-fated foray into the NBA. She did 
not start or play much on last summer’s 
Pan-Am team and would have had a dif¬ 
ficult lime being chosen for the 1980 
Olympic squad. Serious folk in women’s 




basketball regard her effort 
with the Pacers as sheer 
folly and “a slap in the 
face” at their game.) 

But Nancy Lieberman? 

The reason she is a pio¬ 
neer. the reason she altered 
the strategy, the style, the 
face, the very direction of 
women’s basketball, is that 
Nancy Lieberman plays 
like a man. 

Except for a lack of 
dynamic jumping ability, 
there is not much to dis¬ 
tinguish Lieberman from 
the point guard on most of 
the better varsity male 
teams. Nancy runs well. 

She has remarkable pe¬ 
ripheral vision. In techni¬ 
cal terms, she “sees the 
floor” better than most 
men, throwing the blind Competing with Lieberman tor headlines is Nissen (shooting), 

passes she favors—one- the 6' 5” Dane whose life style includes more than basketball 

handers, bouncers, whirl- 
aways and other tricky 
deliveries—with little fear of intercep¬ 
tion. On the dribble she is marvelous at 
changing direction and protecting the 
ball; she has the true quarterback's in¬ 
stinct of knowing when to keep it, when 
to give it up. Lieberman is a "head" re¬ 
bounder. instinctively gaining position, 
banging people around and controlling 
the territory around the key. On defense. 

Nancy is alternately stiletto and hatchet, 
attempting the steal or muscling and in¬ 
timidating a hot shooter. Licberman’s 
game is aggressive and adaptable, showy 
yet solid in the same piece. 

“Nancy’s got a lot of David Thomp¬ 
son in her,” says Jim Oshust, the direc¬ 
tor of the Greensboro Coliseum, the 
arena in which Thompson and Lieber¬ 
man won their respective college cham¬ 
pionships five years apart. “She’s flash;' 
and spectacular and you remember ;:!l 
that, but at heart she is a total book play¬ 
er. She gives you fundamentals right out 
of the instruction guide.” 

When Lieberman came off the streets 
of Far Rockaway. which is in New York's 
borough of Queens, she was labeled just 
another playground rat. But she did the 
one thing girls always were reluctant to 


do before her. She went to the basket. 
Lieberman drove the ball, penetrated, 
created things and scrapped like a wild¬ 
cat. Now she has learned finesse and de¬ 
veloped more of an outside shot, and dur¬ 
ing five full summers abroad—and nearly 


continued 
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100 games in 12 foreign countries, beat¬ 
ing Jane Fonda's world record—she has 
thrived. “Lady Magic,” everyone calls 
her. Ironically. Nancy Lieberman can 
hardly be called a lady basketball player 
anymore. She is a basketball player, 
period. 

“It’s what I’ve strived for all my life,” 
she says. “It’s a great compliment to hear 
that I do things like a guy. But the de¬ 
gree is the thing. I know I can’t play in 
the NBA. Maybe 1 couldn't 
make the ODU men's team. 

That doesn’t matter. Look, 
we’ve worked hard to separate 
the two games. If people are 
looking for slam dunks and 30- 
foot jumpers, they’ll be disap¬ 
pointed in the women. The men 
are stronger and faster; they can 
rely on natural ability. But we 
use finesse; we run patterns. We 
depend on the fundamentals. 

The women's game is incredible 
in its own right. And exciting. 

We scored more than 100 
points in Madison Square Gar¬ 
den last year and won by 53. 

You think the fans were sitting 
on their hands? They were up, 
screaming. They loved us.” 

If the AIAW championship won in the 
Carolina pines was wonderful, the Jan¬ 
uary night in New York when Lieberman 
discarded her playmaker’s role to score 
33 points in 28 minutes as ODU beat 
Queens 106-53 must have been paradise. 
But could anyone actually be surprised at 
the way Nancy hustled and fought and 
scowled and chomped that gum. behav¬ 
ing. as she put it. like “Mr. Tough Guy”? 
After all, as a Big Apple dumpling, she 
had been planning this for a while. Like, 
maybe, since when she was eight. And if 
the Lieb had learned anything in her 
short, confused and sometimes unhappy 
life, it was how to be a tough guy. 

Just past the front hallway in Nancy 
Lieberman’s house on Bayswater Avenue 
in Far Rockaway is an iron railing guard¬ 
ing a stairway to the basement. When Je¬ 
rome Lieberman. a onetime real-estate 
broker and builder, designed the house, 
he and his wife, Renee, agreed to finish 
ofT the stairs and the basement so they 
could have a nice glowing room down 


there. It would be the center of activity, 
a den. a playroom, the TV room, the fam¬ 
ily room. Now the stairs are floored off 
and a carpet covers the floor. There nev¬ 
er has been a den or a glow or a family 
room. There has not been much of a fam¬ 
ily either. Just as the Liebermans were 
about to move from Brooklyn, where 
they lived when Nancy was a baby, mar¬ 
ital difficulties came to a head. Things got 
very ugly. Things got sad. Renee, with the 


two small children, ClifTand Nancy, went 
ahead with the move anyway. Jerome 
came along temporarily, but it wasn't too 
much later that he left the house on Bays¬ 
water Avenue for good. 

Surely the absence of a full-time fa¬ 
ther has negative effects on any child¬ 
hood; in Nancy’s case, her father’s leave- 
taking seemed shattering. She recalls her 
father telephoning and telling her he 
would be over to take her out for the 
day. She would sit by the window wait¬ 
ing. Occasionally he would fail to appear. 
She remembers that if she started to cry, 
her mother would say, “Don’t cry over 
your father.” Nancy remembers it was 
rough. 

While Cliff, an asthmatic, immersed 
himself in music and his studies. Nancy 
turned to sports. “Maybe it was for at¬ 
tention. my father’s attention.” she says 
now. “I don’t know. I was terribly bitter 
for a long time, but after a while I never 
worried about things like that. The fam¬ 
ily always said I was so cold anyway. 


After that, what did they expect? The di¬ 
vorce stopped bothering me. 1 just went 
and played ball.” 

First it was football, about which Re¬ 
nee Lieberman says. “I would look out 
in the yard and see a pile of helmets and 
bodies but no Nancy. Then I realized my 
daughter was under all that. I stopped 
football real quick.” Then came base¬ 
ball—until Nancy was prohibited from 
playing her first Public School Athletic 
League game because she was 
a girl. And so to basketball. To 
the Hartman YMHA in Far 
Rockaway against the boys. 
Stayin’ alive. To Beach 19th 
Street down by the ocean 
against more boys. Stayin’ 
alive. To night basketball on the 
neighborhood playgrounds— 
“radar ball,” she calls it because 
there was only one faraway 
streetlight and you couldn’t see 
the ball go in the basket; you 
had to hear it. Stayin' alive yet 
again. 

Later, as a junior in high 
school. Lieberman would get on 
the subway and ride to Harlem 
to play on an AAU team 
coached by an enormous, jolly 
social worker named LaVozier LaMar. 
LaMar calls himself “a former high 
school teammate, at Boys High School 
in Brooklyn, of the great All-American, 
Sihugo Green of Duquesne University.” 
The team was called the New York 
Chuckles. The Chuckles called the new 
white girl “Fire.” 

“Nancy was the queen of Harlem,” 
says LaMar. “She would roar down the 
court left, right, turning, spinning, flying 
in the air. You know, getting it all done. 
Once the Chuckles scrimmaged some 
high school guys, and the guys were yell- 
i ng ’face job, face job’ at each other every 
time she did something. Everybody got 
to know the Fire right away, so nobody 
messed with her on the streets. I can’t 
even remember everywhere she played 
up there. I’d have to look on the 
trophies.” 

Back in Far Rockaway. Lieberman 
would play all day, stay a little longer; 
play all evening, get a little stronger. She 
followed the Knicks, learning to shoot 
continued 
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lefty by watching Willis Reed and to act 
cocky and cool at the same time in the 
manner of Clyde, No. 10 on your pro¬ 
gram, Walt Frazier. 

“Girls ain’t-” a playground guy 

once said to her. Lieberman challenged 
him to one-on-one. Five minutes later — 
11-4 Lieberman—the loser had seen 
enough. “It’s a setup.” he said. "I'm out 
of here.” 

“That was the time of my life.” Nan¬ 
cy says. “The guys were always bigger 
and rougher, so 1 had to be mean and 
hard-nosed. 1 had to learn to maneuver 
around that pole in the schoolyard. 1 had 
to learn to take elbows and give them 
back. When 1 got better. I’d get chosen 
over the boys for five-on-five. When they 
lipped off about that. I gave them lip right 
back. I got in a lot of fistfights that way. 
I had to show them 1 could play and get 
respect, so they didn’t ease up on me. It 
took me about two times playing against 
new guys before they realized 1 could 
handle myself. 1 learned all aspects of 
the game. When basketball season end¬ 
ed each year, my life ended too.” 

Nancy's mother was not notably sup¬ 
portive. Renee Lieberman was from a 
show business family; her parents, Lou 


and Eva Saks, played vaudeville. Renee 
grew up with Beverly Sills. She once stud¬ 
ied opera herself under Dorothy Ed¬ 
wards. Renee says Dorothy Edwards was 
the sister of Gus Edwards. Gus Edwards 
wrote By the Light of the Silvery Moon. 

Renee Lieberman says her parents 
were very special people who helped 
raise her children. She says they were 
good-doers. She says they were the kind 
of people who “if you broke down in Jer¬ 
sey in the rain, they’d fix five sandwich¬ 
es and come bring the jumper cables.” 

Of Nancy Lieberman, Renee says, 
“She was so pretty, gosh. People would 
call to me. ‘Hey, get her out of the tree.’ 
I'd get her dolls, she’d want balls. My 
kid and sports, you wouldn’t believe, i 
yelled. I screamed, i’ll murder you. Stop 
it already. Sports aren’t for girls. Why 
don’t you be a secretary? A nurse? Put 
on a dress?’ Nothing worked. She 
thought it was a challenge having every¬ 
body against her. She’d fight the world 
if she had to.” 

One day Renee punctured her daugh¬ 
ter’s basketball with a screwdriver. “She 
just went out and got more balls,” Re¬ 
nee says. Following another one of Re¬ 
nee’s harangues, Nancy put her hands 


on her hips and said, “Someday I’m go¬ 
ing to make history.” 

Nobody was going to bring Nancy Lie¬ 
berman any jumper cables. 

Things became more difficult in the 
house on Bayswater. Cliff and Nancy had 
nothing in common; he was off studying 
a lot. A family acquaintance once said 
of the atmosphere, "It was All in the 
Family in drag.” Nancy quit piano les¬ 
sons. Nancy quit Hebrew school; she 
was never Bas-Mitzvahed. “I was 
no [Sandy] Koufax,” Nancy says. “I’d 
kill myself before I’d stop playing ball on 
Saturday.” 

Nancy practiced jumping indoors and 
got fingerprints on the ceiling. Nancy 
brought home stray cats and dogs, which 
her mother threw back out the door. 
Nancy got an alligator in the mail. Nancy 
dribbled to keep her mother awake. Re¬ 
nee punished Nancy. Nancy said. “Don’t 
worry, Ma. You’re the one who’s crazy.” 

Brian Sackrowitz, Lieberman’s coach 
at Far Rockaway High, and his wife. Bar¬ 
bara. lived in nearby Lido Beach. Their 
home became a port in the storm for Lie¬ 
berman. “We just tried to uncomplicate 
things,” says Barbara Sackrowitz. 

As Nancy became more of an athlete, 
she became less of a student, a feat her 
classmates had believed impossible. She 
missed half her classes in her senior year 
because of her global basketball travels. 
The principal waived the attendance re¬ 
quirement so she could graduate. “Her 
average?” says Brian, laughing. “Was 
there an average?” 

“It’s safe to say she was a solid C,” says 
Barbara. 

In Nancy’s sophomore year, the Far 
Rockaway Seahorses lost the city cham¬ 
pionship game by one point. In her junior 
year, the team was disqualified from title 
consideration because Nancy was dis¬ 
covered playing for the St. Francis 
DeSalles CYO (Catholic Youth Organi¬ 
zation) team at the same time. St. Francis 
won the CYO championship. In her se¬ 
nior year. Far Rockaway lost Nancy’s 
final high school game in the city quarter¬ 
finals. Later that day Nancy went to Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden to see Delta State’s 
Lucy Harris play. Following that game 
LaVozier LaMar met Lieberman outside 
of the Garden, packed her into a car and 

continued 
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drove her to Allentown, Pa., where the 
New York Chuckles were to play the Al¬ 
lentown Crestettes: game time 8 p.m. 
LaMar says Nancy “really did a number” 
that night. The Chuckles won by 11 and 
LaMar got Nancy back to Far Rockaway 
before dawn. 

“What times they were,” says Brian 
Sackrowitz. “We even lived through 
Nancy’s first romance. Or almost lived 
through it. The kid’s name was Larry 
~ Klein. A baseball player. It lasted for a 
while. Then they played one-on-one in 
basketball. Nancy beat him by eight." 

In 1974 the Sackrowitzes spearheaded 
a local drive to raise money and send 
Nancy to Albuquerque where the U.S. 
..was selecting a team to play the Soviet 
Union. Brian canvassed the neighbor¬ 
hoods. Somebody called the Eyewitness 
News team at WABC-TV. Far Rockaway 
came up with $ 1,500. 

Over the next two basketball seasons, 
as Lieberman displayed her precocious 
talents on the U.S. national team, she be¬ 
came the first female phenom to be 
caught up, tooth, nail and haircurlers, in 
the college recruiting wars. Flexing their 
newly developed financial biceps, the col¬ 
leges with major women’s basketball pro¬ 
grams cajoled, fought and cheated over 
Lieberman’s services. There were the 
usual 400,000 offers, many of them il¬ 
legal, which always are presented to 
young athletes with the potential to make 
a college rich. The only difference this 
time was that the young athlete was a 
girl. 

Lieberman briefly considered the lo¬ 
cal school. Queens, but Coach Lucille 
Kyvallos could not come up with any 
scholarship aid. “1 don’t think she would 
have come here anyway,” says Kyvallos. 
“Her brother was at Queens in pre-med 
at the time. There was tremendous ri¬ 
valry—he the brains, she the, uh, ball¬ 
player. My impression was they couldn't 
live together in the same institution.” 

Home life being what it was, Lieber¬ 
man knew she must get away. Her Olym¬ 
pic coach, Moore, was at Cal State, Ful¬ 
lerton. But that, Lieberman felt, was too 
far away, and Moore was about to leave 
anyway. Another of her favorite coaches, 
Pat Head, was at Tennessee. But Head 
was not interested. A terrific offer came 
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out of Las Vegas. “They said they would 
make my little girl the toast of the Strip," 
says Renee Lieberman. “I could just see 
it all. Everybody up in bright lights at 
Caesars: tom jones ... nancy lieber¬ 
man ... and MOTHER.” 

But that was too grotesque even for 
Nancy. Instead, she elected to spend the 
next four years of her life at a little-known 
school in the friendly confines of the Vir¬ 
ginia Tidewater. Renee was appalled. She 
recalls that Lou Saks had played the old 
Center Theater in Norfolk during the 
war. But Old Dominion University? “All 
I could picture,” says Renee, “was a sail¬ 
or town and a broken-down plantation.” 

Old Dominion University was found¬ 
ed in 1930 as the Norfolk Division of 
the College of William and Mary. The 
school became independent in 1962 and 
gained university status seven years lat¬ 
er. Chockablock with red brick and gray 
slate buildings, the ODU campus is in 
the southeast corner of Norfolk, the larg¬ 
est city in Virginia, a place surrounded 
for the most part by water. To the north 
is Chesapeake Bay; to the west, Hamp¬ 
ton Roads; to the east, the Atlantic. Not 
long ago Norfolk’s downtown dock ar¬ 
eas underwent a face-lift. Now high-rise 
hotels and restored colonial townhouses 
are to be seen. A street or two are paved 
with cobblestones. The city’s outlying 
neighborhoods are green and leafy. Tour¬ 
isty Virginia Beach is nearby. So, it 
seems, are approximately nine-tenths of 
our nation’s Naval forces. The first lady 
of the Commonwealth recently flew into 
town to pay some political dues: Eliz¬ 
abeth T. Warner out of the Virginia hunt 
country by way of Hollywood and Vine. 


A t ODU blond student beach bums 
stroll across campus with con¬ 
federate flags painted on their 
shirts and surfboards slung across their 
shoulders. Enrollment is 14,000. It is 
only a rumor that 12,000 are on bas¬ 
ketball scholarships. Nevertheless, the 
sport has a rich tradition at ODU. In 
1965 a coach named Sonny Allen be¬ 
gan the move toward big-time basketball. 
In 10 years Allen’s men’s teams won 
181 games in NCAA Division II, were 
the national runner-up in 1971 (with 


Dave Twardzik) and the champion in 
1975 (with Wilson Washington). 

Allen up and left for SMU after ODU 
won that title, but the present men’s 
coach, Paul Webb, has carried the torch. 
In the three seasons since switching to 
Division I the Monarchs have won 59 
games and gone to the NIT twice; this 
year they have their best team with 
two potential All-Americas in Ronnie 
Valentine and Ronnie McAdoo. 

About the same time ODU applied 
for membership in the major college 
division. Athletic Director Jim Jarrett 
decided to upgrade the women’s bas¬ 
ketball program. An avid tennis player, 
Jarrett had noted with interest the num¬ 
bers women were attracting to pro ten¬ 
nis. People numbers. Cash numbers. 
Even before Title IX pressure forced 
the issue, Jarrett jumped into women’s 
basketball. “People around here laughed, 
but nobody could tell me the women 
wouldn’t draw,” Jarrett says. 

ODU was the first school in Virginia 
to give athletic scholarships to women. 
In 1974 there were two scholarships in 
basketball; this year there will be the 
equivalent of 12. In 1974 the women’s 
basketball budget was $9,000; this year 
ODU will spend more than $150,000 
on the women. 

Along with this development came a 
semimerging of the men’s and women’s 
programs, a concept that has fostered 
compatibility in an area where angels of 
both sexes had previously feared to tread. 
Not to mention coaches. At ODU the 
men’s and women’s teams share the train¬ 
ing room. They share the radio-TV pack¬ 
age. They share the preseason kickoff 
banquet. They live in the same dormi¬ 
tory apartment building. They regularly 
played in doubleheaders at the Scope, 
Norfolk’s $50-million gem of a complex. 

The women’s fame has made recruit¬ 
ing easier for the men. Everybody knows 
who Old Dominion is now. Assistant 
men’s Coach Mike Pollio even speaks 
of a “combined record.” as in “We 
were 58-8 last year, the best record in 
the nation ... combined.” 

“This situation may seem unique to 
most schools,” says Webb, “but it 
shouldn’t be. Folks should get along. 
This is the way things are supposed to 
continued 
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be.” In the next breath Webb says, “Of 
course, you must remember that the 
No. 1 sport at ODU is men's basket¬ 
ball. Without question.” 

Except one. In Jarrett’s memento- 
swamped office there are two pictures 
on the waII behind his desk. One is of 
the ODU mascot, “Big Blue,” a kid in 
a lion suit, and the other is of Jarrett 
and TV announcer Jayne Kennedy, who 
as any fool can plainly see is a woman. 
Where are the men? 

Last season 500 people stood on line 
in the rain waiting for tickets to watch 
the UCLA and ODU women’s teams— 
the once and future AIWA champions— 
play in the campus gym. ODU won 
90-60. Nancy Lieberman scored 29 
points. And the game grossed more than 
$20,000. This season Jarrett raised the 
price of women’s season tickets 250%— 
from $10 to $35. The public responded 
by buying 1,000,800 more than last year. 
The Lady Monarchs have become so 
profitable on their own that ODU fans 
will no longer be able to see both the 
men and the women on the same bill; 
the school was losing money on that deal. 


W here does Nancy Lieberman 
fit into this? “You can’t put a 
dollar value on what Nancy 
Lieberman has meant to this university,” 
says Jarrett. 

In truth, both ODU and Jarrett were 
hopelessly unprepared when the boom 
de la femme hit. The athletic director 
had hired one Pam Parsons to coach 
and recruit and get the ball rolling. A 
year later Parsons had astonished Jar¬ 
rett by attracting to his tiny Tidewater 
kingdom Lieberman, who was asking, 
“Will I play in the Garden?” And she 
was attracting Inge Nissen, from Den¬ 
mark yet. Suddenly the athletic direc¬ 
tor found himself with a powerhouse 
team and a bunch of angry, impatient 
women scratching at his office door. 

Parsons’ position was that here were 
world-class women athletes who de¬ 
served to be treated as such. The team’s 
traveling, living and meal accommoda¬ 
tions were not top flight, and neither 
was the scheduling or the scholarship 
aid. In time, most of the requested im¬ 
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provements would be honored, but not 
soon enough for Parsons. Indeed, her 
conscientiousness or ruckus-raising, take 
your pick, was tolerable as long as she 
got along with Jarrett. But then Par¬ 
sons ran aground in her relationship 
with Lieberman , and that was that. 

The coach had won the player by 
somehow making it seem an exciting 
challenge for a famous Olympic star to 
go to unfamous ODU. (“Pam could rent 
you an apartment for $300 more than 
it’s worth,” Lieberman says. “What a 
recruiter!”) But the real challenge was 
Parsons trying to accommodate a strong- 
willed, spoiled prima donna who was 
as stubborn in her demands as the coach 
was in hers. 

Progressing from what was a cute lit¬ 
tle sorority team full speed ahead to a 
nationally respected title contender, the 
Lady Monarchs finished the first Lie¬ 
berman season with a 23-9 record and 
a No. 14 national ranking. Lieberman 
averaged 20.9 points, and in a 93-75 
victory over Virginia State, she con¬ 
tributed 30 points and 17 rebounds. 

Along the way, however, the clash 
of egos and styles took an unfortunate 
turn. The year before Lieberman ar¬ 
rived, a furious Parsons had removed 
the entire ODU starting team from one 
game and had made them run laps in 
the outer hall while the game contin¬ 
ued. During Nancy’s first season, the 
coach once benched her volatile star 
six minutes after the opening jump ball 
and made her sit for the remainder of 
the game. Late in the season Jarrett 
fired Parsons, but the team refused to 
play until she was reinstated, which she 
quickly was. That time Lieberman went 
along with the majority, but at the end 
of the year she made it quite clear that 
an ultimatum was at hand: if Parsons 
stays, Lieberman goes. 

Nobody will admit to this scenario 
now. Parsons (who resigned to become 
an assistant athletic director and coach 
at South Carolina) saying only that “there 
were problems. Resentment, hate—all 
those words couid be used at one time 
or another.” But Lieberman’s disclaimer 
is more interesting. “We were both 
strong-headed and made mistakes,” she 
says, “but I could never have had that 


kind of power ... as a freshman.” 

In that first year at Old Dominion, 
Nancy had a boyfriend. Tommy Conrad, 
the point guard on the men’s varsity. But 
after she returned from still another long 
trip abroad, playing on a national team, 
the relationship fizzled. 

“I couldn’t give it 100%,” Lieberman 
says. “When I do something, I have to get 
into it with total devotion, and I just 
couldn’t make basketball second to a 
guy.” 

During one-on-one games against 
Conrad, the two players would help each 
other on shots and moves, but the com¬ 
petition was never far from the boiling 
point. “Tommy would be playing with 
a broken wrist,” Nancy says. “I didn’t 
care. I’d be out for blood. That’s just 
how I am. If I play pickup sticks. I 
want to win. God, how I hate to lose.” 

Lieberman’s pride in self, in repre¬ 
senting women and the women’s game, 
has made for other interesting macho, 
uh, feminacho. moments. At a late-night 
party following an all-star game in Ports¬ 
mouth, Va. a few summers ago, Tom 
Zaligaris, a starting guard for the North 
Carolina Tar Heels, made the mistake 
of expressing his distaste for women’s 
basketball within earshot of Lieberman. 

“I guess if you play at North Caro¬ 
lina, you wouldn’t know what you’re 
talking about," Lieberman snapped. 

“Anybody can shoot 20-footers over 
a zone,” Zaligaris said. 

“You sure can’t. [N.C. star Phil] Ford 
is the only one who does,” Lieberman 
said. 

“Let’s get it right now," an angry Za¬ 
ligaris said. 

So everybody drove over to the gym, 
got the maintenance man to open up and 
at 3 o’clock in the morning Tom Zaligar¬ 
is and Nancy Lieberman went at each 
other on the basketball court. The game 
made headlines in Norfolk. “He beat me 
11-2, 11-8,” Lieberman says. “What the 
heck. I had to take a plane at seven a.m.” 

ODU’s talented forward, Ronnie Mc- 
Adoo (Bob McAdoo’s cousin) says. 
"Nancy’s real nice out there. I go home 
to North Carolina and tell the guys she 
would have started on our high school 
team. They laugh. I just wish they could 
see her. They wouldn't believe the girl. 

continued 
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you think about it. But it’s 
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Series I speakers deliver. 
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I'm proud Nancy goes to the same school 
as me. I watch her in pickup games all 
the time against the intramural guys. 
She’s killin’ ’em. I mean. Nancy's genin' 
down." 

As a freshman, Nancy could not get 
down far enough in adjusting to the 
Lady Monarchs. She was cold, aloof, 
seldom mixed with the other girls so¬ 
cially. “It’s very hard when one person 
is getting all the recognition that a lot 
of people work together for,” Lieberman 
says. “I was never close to my team¬ 
mates. Then at ODU I hadn't set foot 
on the court, and people already were 
retiring my jersey. All the girls had read 
that stuff It wasn’t fair. I didn't know 
how to react to them, or them to me. 
When we won, my picture was in the 
papers. When we lost, my picture was 
in the papers. It was awful. The first 
year the girls and I were just polite, the 
usual consideration teammates have for 
each other. But that was all." 

"Nancy wasn't obnoxious, or an al¬ 
ley fighter or anything,” says teammate 
Sue Richardson. “It’s just that she came 
in here as the superstar of America. 
She was always given everything on a 
platter, done favors for, paid respects 
and told how great she was. And she 
was. It was Nancy Lieberman, and then 
the ODU team. She acted the part. At 
times Nancy felt she could do it alone 
and she tried to do it alone. It took her 
until sophomore year to get over that.” 


A t that juncture into the coaching 
breach stepped Marianne Craw¬ 
ford Stanley. What Inge Nissen 
calls "our continuing soap opera” was. 
well, about to continue. 

Stanley, twice an All-America point 
guard at Immaculata when the Mighty 
Macs were winning championships, had 
worked hard after graduation to make 
the 1976 Olympic team, but at 5'6" 
she was beaten out on the squad by a 
high school girl quicker, stronger and 
four inches taller. The girl was Nancy 
Lieberman. 

“I knew ODU was a gold mine.” 
says Stanley. “I also knew all the sto¬ 
ries about Nancy. I heard she might 
quit. I heard she might transfer. I heard 
she was an impossible brat. I came right 


out and told her the door was open, 
that I didn't want any unhappy players. 
But Nancy wasn't a brat. I related to 
her image. I remember what it was like 
to be a scrappy kid and be told you 
can't do this or that. I grew up shov¬ 
eling snow off the court at home to 
play this game, and I bet my life she 
did that, too. Nancy has such compet¬ 
itiveness, desire, confidence, an incred¬ 
ible understanding of the game. You 
can’t teach that.” 

Actually, from the beginning. Stanley 
had more problems with Nissen than 
with Lieberman. Inge. “The Great 
Dane,” a worldly 24-year-old whose 
chain-smoking and appreciation of a 
cocktail are not exactly prescribed train¬ 
ing techniques (“If I could smoke at time¬ 
outs. I’d light up fast.” she says), was 
barely nine months younger than the 
new coach. Nissen and the other play¬ 
ers questioned Stanley’s maturity and 
motivational capabilities. 

With the team’s internal tensions by 
no means alleviated, ODU began the 
second year in the reign of Lady Mag¬ 
ic. Because the Lady Monarchs did not 
have many shooters and because they 
could not catch Lieberman’s passes— 
the team had averaged more than 25 
turnovers the year before—Stanley 
switched Nancy to forward. This is Lie- 
berman’s favorite position anyway, pos¬ 
sibly because in addition to everything 
else, she is the finest rebounder in col¬ 
lege. Though Lieberman again averaged 
20 points and the team had a 30-4 rec¬ 
ord, there were two big disappointments. 
Early in the season the team blew an 18- 
point lead to Queens in New York and 
lost 70-67, after which Stanley branded 
her players “chokers.” Then in March, 
with AIAW tournament advancement 
on the line, ODU fell to N.C. State in 
the Region II semifinals, 59-57. Fol¬ 
lowing that defeat, the Lady Monarchs 
recovered to win the National Women’s 
Invitational Tournament in Amarillo, 
Texas, which served as a springboard 
to last year’s championship season. 

Whether this is sexist-based or not. 
much of ODU’s success has been cred¬ 
ited to a man. Assistant Coach Jerry Bu- 
sone, whom Stanley brought in from a 
parochial high school in Troy, N.Y. Bu- 
sone is responsible for working with 


the centers and for recruiting. In 1978- 
79 the improvement of Nissen—“Inge 
was good.” says Lieberman. “Now, she’s 
great, the best”—coupled with the ad¬ 
dition of the Canadian Connection, Jan 
Trombly and Chris Critelli. as well as 
star rookie Rhonda Rompola, lifted Old 
Dominion to a level far beyond the 
competition. 

Trombly and Rompola were the shoot¬ 
ers ODU needed to enable Lieberman 
to go back to the point. Playmaker Cri¬ 
telli. basketball’s vagabond waif who had 
to sit out last year because the Cana¬ 
dian government was giving her schol¬ 
arship money (ODU was her third school 
in four years), toughened up Lieberman 
in practice. Nissen pumped up her point 
total to over 2,000. Most significant, 
the addition of so many good players 
put Lieberman’s talents in perspective, 
took pressure off her and balanced the 
team. Stanley left the players pretty much 
alone—“She doesn’t bother us; that’s 
the way we want it,” one says—and 
the Lady Monarchs defeated all com¬ 
ers, except one, by an average margin 
of 27.1 points. The only loss, a 73-49 
embarrassment at South Carolina, came 
after a two-day bus trip through a snow¬ 
storm. Nissen did not play because of 
an ankle injury. Lieberman was thrown 
out for fighting with five minutes left in 
the game. “I never threw a punch,” she 
says. “I think Rhonda got one in, 
though.” The South Carolina coach was 
Pam Parsons. 

This year, with four starters returning 
(Trombly is out for the season with a 
knee injury), with Critelli eligible, with 
three outstanding freshmen including 
6' 8'' Anne Donovan, the most highly 
recruited prep player since Lieberman. 
the Lady Monarchs have put together 
what is possibly the finest women’s col¬ 
lege team in history. 

“We may be,” says Busone, who is 
extraordinarily candid about his sensitive 
position. “Eventually I want to coach 
on the men’s level. My fantasy is to be 
the first coach involved with national 
championship teams of both sexes. But 
in two years here I’ve found that the 
women are mentally tougher than the 
men. At first I was, bluntly, a bastard 
with them—screaming and cursing. But 
there is something about a woman: she 
continued 
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doesn’t need to be kicked in the rear to 
get going. Our girls are tough, the tough¬ 
est.” He should know. At the moment 
ODU won its national championship 
last March, Busone was stunned to glance 
around and notice that the only person 
crying was himself. 

The AIAW title seems to have ex¬ 
orcised whatever demons Lieberman and 
Nissen had forged between them in a 
three-year rivalry. On a trip to France 
in 1976 the two had met and played 
some pickup games together at the Cler¬ 
mont University Club in Clermont-Fer¬ 
rand, for whom Nissen was the star. 
The sluggo American jock persuaded 
Nissen, three years her senior, to come 
to America and play college ball. 

Although they are vastly dissimilar 
in style, temperament and cultural back¬ 
ground, they have never publicly clashed; 
nevertheless, this odd couple has been 
on an emotional roller-coaster. Events 
such as Nissen beating Lieberman to 
the landmark 1,000 points and Lieber¬ 
man winning the Wade Trophy (wom¬ 
en's basketball's Heisman) by a landslide 
doubtless stirred up jealousies. “I’m tired 
of that bitch driving the lane, winking 
at me, then throwing the ball elsewhere,” 
Inge once told a reporter. When the sub¬ 
ject is broached. Lieberman merely 
points out that neither woman is a dum¬ 
my, both want to win, and if anybody 
cared to check, they would find that 
90% of Lieberman assists have wound 
up as Nissen baskets. 

“Recognition drives Nancy,” says 
Nissen. “I found out early it meant 
everything to her to be ‘it.’ At first 
I tried to be friends with the girls; 
Nancy tried to be friends with the 
newspapers. Well, it was difficult. But 
we used to have a team of nothing play¬ 
ers; I would have gone bananas without 
Nancy. Now everything is ‘team’ with 
her. Oh, we’ll still gel in leisure-time 
games—you know, playing against 
stiffs—when she and Rhonda [Rompola] 
will go into their clique routine, and so 
me and Angie [CotmanJ won’t let them 
see the ball for a while. But when we 
need to, all the bull gets thrown out and 
we band together again. Every summer 
that we have come back to school. I’m 
amazed how much Nancy Lieberman has 
grown up." 


There it is again. Growing Up. Nan¬ 
cy Growing Up. 

Harry and Pam Lozon, Lieberman’s 
older, married friends in the Norfolk 
area, say the same thing. Wes Lockard. 
Nancy’s great friend, a hilarious fellow 
who wears a seagull outfit at games on be¬ 
half of WTAR radio, says it as well. Even 
Nancy herself says it. “I’ve changed. I’ve 
learned. Of course I’ve grown up. Isn’t 
that what college is all about?” 

Lieberman says she changed her mind 
twice about transferring from ODU be¬ 
cause of the Lozons and Lockard. Harry 
is "Mad Dog" Lozon, a former Coast 
Guard and ODU player who had a cup 
of coffee with the Houston Rockets as 
Calvin Murphy’s roommate. Lockard is 
“Crazy Wes,” a walking comedy act 
whom Nancy first met on campus dur¬ 
ing a driving rainstorm when Lockard 
was carrying an umbrella without any 
material on top and wearing canvas shoes 
with giant toes painted on them. Lock¬ 
ard had turned down an offer to attend 
Ringling Brothers’ clown college, but he 
wasn’t the seagull just yet. 

“How’re you doing?” Lieberman said. 

“The scars are healing quite well,” 
Lockard said. 

It isn’t Nichols and May, but a zany re¬ 
lationship has flourished. 

What the Lozons and Lockard did in 
Norfolk back then was provide an es¬ 
cape hatch for Lieberman at a time in 
her life when she needed security and 
protection and a lot oflaughs and a little 
love. At the Lozon home in suburban Vir¬ 
ginia Beach, Nancy could get away from 
school and basketball and notoriety and 
the memories of her bramblebush teens. 
She got away a lot. Now she does her 
laundry there. She watches TV. She plays 
with the Lozons’ small sons and with the 
dogs. Harry and Pam have taken Nancy 
camping and fishing and water skiing and 
gotten her drunk at a Redskins game. 
Harry and Pam call Nancy “Super Jew.” 


W hen Nancy accidentally broke 
Rompola’s nose last season 
during a playful scuffle, Harry 
said, “You did the impossible. Super Jew. 
You broke a Polack’s nose.” 

“Nancy’s the daughter of the family,” 
says Lozon. “Before this, I don’t think 


she ever had anyone close that she could 
trust. She had always been treated like a 
spoiled child and she had to learn all 
kinds of situations for herself. Now she 
has come out of her shell. She knows 
how to show affection. She is just a real 
person.” 

Lockard, whose behavior can take the 
form of riding in the trunks of cars and 
embarrassing friends in airline terminals, 
virtually echoes the thought. “Nancy 
used to be hesitant about whom she 
talked to on campus,” he says through 
the seagull mouth. “Now she still kind 
of looks around to see who’s watching. 
But at least she’s cheerful. She’s a happy 
person.” 

After Rompola arrived last season 
from Sayreville, N.J., she, too, opened up 
some new doors for her current room¬ 
mate. “Unlike everyone else, I wasn’t 
afraid to tell Nancy she was wrong,” says 
Rompola. “I thought of her as just peo¬ 
ple, not a superstar. We were point-blank 
with each other. Nancy relaxed, she 
learned how to have a good time and care 
about others. We’re soul sisters.” 

Accompanied by Lockard, Rompola 
and the rest of the gang, Lieberman 
now finds time to catch some disco over 
at Rogue’s Gallery on the Beach or drink 
the 25-cent beer special at the 4400 
Club or join in the fun when the girls pan¬ 
fry a teammate’s goldfish. She even hits 
a schoolbook now and then on her way 
to a major in marketing. Nancy says 
she is determined to earn her degree 
even though it will take her at least a 
full semester past this spring, when her 
class is to be graduated. 

By that time the AIAW season will be 
over, the Lady Monarchs will have won 
another championship and the women’s 
professional league—the New York 
Stars, the Chicago Hustle, the California 
Dreams, et al .—will be breathing heavily 
in anticipation of her saving grace. Still, 
Lieberman will have one more bridge to 
cross: the Moscow Olympics. 

“That’s what I’m playing for,” Nan¬ 
cy says. “That’s what I’m living for. 
That’s the whole deal. When we beat 
the Russians ... well, wow, that will be 
really something.” 

Of course, it would be history. Which 
is what Nancy Lieberman always said 
she'd make. end 
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A roundup of the week Nov. 19-25 

Compiled by BILL COLSON 


PRO BASKETBALL—NBA: When the season began, 
three NBA coaches—Red Auerbach (9381, Red Holz- 
man (5741 and Dick Motla 1502)—had won 500 or more 
games. Now there are five. San Diego's Gene Shue and 
Portland's Jack Ramsay picked up their 500s on the 
same night when the Clippers beat Phoenix 117-110 
and the Trail Blazers defeated Los Angeles 114-99. Also 
that evening. New York edged Houston 130-125 to end 
the Rockets' seven-game winning string and give Hcilz- 
man his 500th triumph with the Kmcks. Holrman got 
his 501 si against Cleveland, which had won three in a 
row. Led by Ray Williams, who had 29 points and 13 as¬ 
sists. and Michael Ray Richardson, who had 16 assists. 
New York set a team assist record with 45 in the 133-113 
victory. Ramsay and Shue are still looking for their 501st 
wins. Before beating L.A.. Pacific Division leader Port¬ 
land had edged Seattle 100-95. but the Somes avenged 
that loss on their home court by a score of 94-90 In ad¬ 
dition to defeating Phoenix. San Diego beat Midwest 
leader Milwaukee 112-96 behind Swcn Natcr's 21 re¬ 
bounds and Brian Taylor's 23-point effort that included 
five three-pointers. The Clippers then lost 107-91 to 
Kansas City, which got 36 points from Otis Birdsong. 
Earlier. K.C. dropped a 128-120 decision to Phoenix 
that ended a King victory streak at five. The Suns, who 
have won seven of nine, also knocked off the Nuggets. 
115-101. as Walter Davis pumped in 40. Philadelphia's 
Julius Erving had 41 points in a 113-102 win over the 
Rockets, who two days before had beaten the Sixers 
97-94. San Antonio took over the lead in the Central Di¬ 
vision from Atlanta, which dropped three in a row. 
The Hawks' final defeat was to Atlantic leader Boston 
by a score of 106-101 (page 18). 

WBL. Anita Ortega poured in 41 points to lead San 
Francisco to a 98-91 win over California. Three nights 
later she had 30 points and 13 rebounds in a 107-105 
loss to Chicago. Defending champion Houston remained 
undefeated by beating California 108-84. 

CROSS-COUNTRY—At the AAl! championships in Ra¬ 
leigh. N.C.. ALBERTO SALAZAR won the men's title 
with a time of 30:27.8 over 10.000 meters, and MAR¬ 
GARET GROOS was the women's winner, covering 
the 5.000 meters in 16:53.9. HENRY RONO of Wash¬ 
ington State covered the 10.000-meter course in Beth¬ 
lehem. Pa. in 28:19.4 to win the NCAA title for the 
third time. Texas-EI Paso took the team title. In Tal¬ 
lahassee. Fla.. JULIE SHEA won the AlAW champi¬ 
onship with a time of 16:35.0 over the 5.000 meters. 
Her North Carolina State squad placed first in the team 
competition (page 98). 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL—Charles White rambled for 194 
yards as Southern Cal whipped UCLA 49-14 and earned 
a Rose Bowl bid Unbeaten BYU won the WAC title 
and a Holiday Bowl spot with a 63-14 rout of San 
Diego State. Florida State also finished at 11-0 by de¬ 
feating Florida 27-16. In other intrastate rivalries. Ar¬ 
izona edged Arizona State 27-24. South Carolina beat 
Clemson 13-9. North Carolina routed Duke 37— 16. and 
Tulanc defeated LSU for only the second time in 31 
years. The score: 24-13. Notre Dame knocked off Mi¬ 
ami 40-15 in the third Mirage Bowl before 80,000 fans 
in Tokyo, and Missouri Western State snuck by Wil¬ 
liam Jewell 72-44 in the first Motla Shrine Classic. Else¬ 
where, it was Arkansas 31. SMU 7; Houston 14. Texas 
Tech 10; Texas 13. Baylor 0; Tennessee 20. Kentucky 
17; Missouri 55. Kansas 7; Temple 42. Villanova 10; 
and Oklahoma 17. Nebraska 14 (page 241. 

PRO FOOTBALL—ML Ron Jaworski ihrew three 
touchdown pnsscs and Leroy Harris rushed for 137 
yards on nine carries to lifi Philadelphia io a 21-10 
win over Green Bay and into sole possession of first 
place in the NFC East. Washington and Dallas, which 
were tied with the Eagles, both lost. The Giants beat 
the Skins 14-6 behind the running of Billy Taylor, 
who finished with 126 yards on 26 rushes, and Hous¬ 
ton handed Dallas its third straight defeat. 30-24. on 
Thanksgiving Day (page 26). The victory kept the Oil¬ 
ers in a tic for the lead in the AFC Central with Pitts¬ 
burgh. which edged Cleveland 33-30 in overtime. Matt 
Bahr's fourth field goal of the day—a 37-yarder with 
just nine seconds remaining in the extra period—pro¬ 
vided the Steclers' margin of victory. Also hot for Pitts¬ 
burgh were Franco Harris, who galloped for 151 yards 
on 32 carries, and Quarterback Terry Bradshaw, who 
completed 30 of 44 passes for a career-high 364 yards. 
Bradshaw's Cleveland counterpart. Brian Sipc. had 23 
completions in 38 attempts for 333 yards. Quarter¬ 
back Dan Fouls hit on 27 of 43 passes for 350 yards 


and three TDs as San Diego crushed Kansas City 
28-7 and took over the lead in the AFC West, a game 
ahead of Denver, which was a 14-10 loser to Oak¬ 
land. After completing an 11 -yard touchdown pass to 
Lou Picconc with 11 seconds on the clock to tie Buf¬ 
falo with New England. Quarterback Joe Ferguson 
hooked up with Jerry Butler on a 51-yard completion 
to set up Nick Mike-Mayer's 29-yard field goal 9 IS 
into overtime that clinched a 16-13 win for the Bills. 
The loss dropped the Pats into a tic for the top spot 
in the AFC East with Miami. The Dolphins upended 
Baltimore 28-24 as Bob Griesc. who had been benched 
during the previous week's defeat in Cleveland, tossed 
a pair of TD passes after replacing an injured Don 
Strock in the second quarter. Sid Justin ran 80 yards 
for a touchdown following a botched field-goal at¬ 
tempt. and Running Back Wendell Tyler went 71 yards 
for a score after taking in a short pass to spark Los An¬ 
geles to a 26-20 defeat of San Francisco. That win. 
along with a 20-14 Monday night victory over At¬ 
lanta, kept the Rams in a tie with New Orleans for 
the lead in the NFC West. The Saints routed the Fal¬ 
cons 37-6 behind a defense that forced six turnovers 
and sacked Atlanta Quarterback June Jones III five 
times. With 19 seconds remaining, his team down by 
seven points and all his receivers covered. Tampa Bay 
Quarterback Doug Williams scampered 13 yards for a 
touchdown to send the game into overtime. Or so he 
thought. Wally Hilgcnbcrg blocked the ensuing point- 
after attempt to preserve a 23-22 win for Minnesota. 
The Vikings also blocked a punt, a field-goal try and 
another extra-point attempt. Detroit beat Chicago 20—0 
for its second triumph of the season, and hapless Cin¬ 
cinnati defeated even more hapless St. Louis 34-28. 

CFL: EDMONTON defeated Montreal 17-9 to win the 
Grey Cup for the second year in a row. 


FACES MW TOE CROWD 


ROBERT (Spaady) NEAL 

Kiv Wist 

Neal. 17. a 6'3»/«" 242- 
poundcr at Key West 
High who runs a 4.5 40. 
is the leading rusher in 
Southern Florida with 
1,606 yards (6.6 average) 
and the top scorer with 
140 points. His point to¬ 
tal broke George Mira's 
school record of 105. 

DAN MASON 

SPRisr.iitU). Mass 

Mason, 26, a 6' 3". 285- 
pound machinist, defeat¬ 
ed Ron Burton in Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta to win the 
Super Heavyweight Sit- 
Down Arm Wrestling 
Championship for the 
fourth time. He pinned 
the Canadian challenger 
in four seconds. 




HOCKEY—A nine-game Boston victory streak came to 
an end in Montreal, where the Bruins have not won 
since Oct. 30. 1976. Canadien Pierre Larouche, who 
had a hat trick and two assists in an earlier 7-0 rout of 
Winnipeg, scored one goal and set up the other two in 
Montreal's 3-1 victory over Boston The win gave Mon¬ 
treal a six-point lead in the Norns Division over Los An¬ 
geles. which beat Vancouver 5-1 for its only triumph. 
Before meeting the Canadicns. the Bruins knocked off 
Hartford 5-4 and beat Quebec twice. 5-3 and 7-4. Jean 
Ratcllc. who turned 39 last month, scored three times 
in the second victory over the Nordiques. Philadelphia 
beat L.A. and Vancouver and tied Edmonton 2-2 to ex¬ 
tend its unbeaten siring to 20 games. 

TENNIS—MARTINA NAVRATILOVA beat Chris Evert 
Lloyd 6-3. 6-3 to win a $110,000 tournament in 
Brighton. England. 

MILEPOSTS—NAMED: Winner of the Outland Trophy 
as the nation's outstanding collegiate lineman. North 
Carolina State's JIM RITCHER. the first center to earn 
the award in its 34-ycar history. 

Winner of the American League's MVP award. Cal¬ 
ifornia's DON BAYLOR. 30. who hit .296 with 36 home 
runs and a league-leading 139 RBIs. 

SIGNED: By Houston, righthanded Pitcher NOLAN 
RYAN, 32. to a contract reportedly worth $4.5 million 
over four years, which would make him the highest- 
paid free agent in baseball history. Ryan, who has a 13- 
ycar career record of 167-159 and a 3.16 ERA. won 16 
and lost 14 while leading the A.L. with 223 strikeouts 
last season for California. He holds the major league rec¬ 
ord for most strikeouts in a season (383) and most 300- 
strikeout seasons (five) and shares the record with Sandy 
Koufax for the most no-hitters (four). 

As a free agent by San Diego, righthanded Pitcher RICK 
WISE. 34. who won 15 of 25 decisions last season for 
Cleveland and had a 3.72 ERA. to a five-year contract es¬ 
timated to be worth $2 million. 

As a free agent by California, righthander BRUCE Kl- 
SON. 29. who had a 13-7 record and a 3.19 ERA with 
Pittsburgh last season. Kison received a five-year con¬ 
tract for a reported $2 million. 


CREDITS 

18 . i»—John lacono: 20 —Manny Mi Ian, 21-23—Tony 
Triolo; 24—John lacono. 26 —Rich Clarkson. 2 a. 27— 
John lacono. 2a—John lacono (top). Shelly Katz-Black 
Star 36— Walter looss Jr (top). John lacono, 40.41— 
Raeanne Rubenstem.42—Rich Clarkson 43— Ron Be'- 
ard: 44. 46—Lane Stewart (left). Barry Slaver (centeri. 
Peter Read Miller: 44—Wii McIntyre » 2 —Rich Clark¬ 
son 93—Wil McIntyre 94—Mark Perlstem: *4—Bern- 
hard J Suess. loo— lynn Pelham 103 , 104 — George 
T.edemann. io«. 107—Walter looss „r (left) -amer. 
Drake 104112—Walter looss Jr. 123 —Maine Sunday 
Telegram. Las Vegas News Bureau. 



kim McDonald 


McDonald, 17. undefeat¬ 
ed in 49 regular-season 
cross-country meets for 
Mt. Blue High, closed out 
her career by winning her 
third consecutive state 
Class A title. Running in 
a downpour, she covered 
the 2.6-mile course in 
Waterville in 16:02. 



AARON KISER 

Fayetteville, arx. 

Aaron, 7. center-forward 
for the Fayetteville Jets, 
an under-eight soccer 
team, scored 32 goals in 
six regular-season games 
and 14 more in a two- 
game tournament to lead 
the Jets to an unbeaten 
season and the league 
championship. 

NICKY VIRACHKUL 

NoRtti Hollywood. Calii 

Virachkul, 33. defeated 
Ceri Morgan of Wales 
4—3 in Las Vegas to win 
the individual title at the 
World Cup darts champi¬ 
onship. the sport's most 
prestigious event. He 
paced the U.S. to second 
place in the team compe¬ 
tition, behind England. 

JARED HOVANICK 

Sc to. Onto 

Jared. 10. a 4'6". 65- 
pound fullback, led his 
third- and fourth-grade 
team to a 6-0 record by 
gaining 1.602 yards on 90 
carries for a 1 7.8 average. 
He also scored 25 touch¬ 
downs and averaged 11 
unassisted tackles a game 
as a middle linebacker. 
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Scott's 
best 
sellers 
are your 
best 
buys. 



These six best selling selections 
from Scott's full line of 30 high 
fidelity components give you the 
optimum combination of price 
and performance. Get a best buy 
for yourself, get a best seller 
from Scott. You won't get a bet¬ 
ter value from anyone. We know 
because we've been around 
longer than anyone. 

For your nearest Scott dealer 
call (617) 933-8800, or write 
H.H. Scott, Inc. 20 Commerce 
Way, Woburn, MA 01801. 

m scon 

The Name to listen to; 

Makers of high quality high fidelity since 19*7. 



THE READERS TAKE ©WEIR 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


NO. 1 (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Your article There's a Red Alert (Nov. 12) 
contained some statistics that \ am sore have 
aroused more than a minimum of curiosity. 
Specifically I’m referring to the rankings of 
the then six big unbeatens according to Di¬ 
vision I-A opponents played. While it is ap¬ 
parent that the degree of difficulty of Ala¬ 
bama’s schedule—then ranked 106th by the 
NCAA—doesn't earn the Tide many points, 
the question remains: Which major-college 
team plays the toughest schedule? 

Grant Tucker 
Indianapolis 

• When Si’s Nov. 12 article went to press, 
NCAA ratings based on the records of Divi¬ 
sion I-A opponents already played listed 
North Carolina State as the team with the 
toughest schedule. The Wolfpack was fol¬ 
lowed by Notre Dame, UCLA, Kansas and 
North Carolina. However, according to the 
NCAA’s latest cumulative ratings, which are 
based on the records of all of the Division I-A 
opponents on each team’s schedule. UCLA 
had the No. 1 spot, with North Carolina State, 
Penn State, South Carolina and Notre Dame 
rounding out the top five.—ED. 

ATTENTION GETTERS 

Sir: 

Regarding your Scorecard item “Atten¬ 
tion, Please" (Nov. 19), I saw the Woody 
Hayes incident on TV and was appalled. As I 
read about coaches’ treatment of young men 
today, I think back to the time I played for 
the Germantown (Tenn.) Red Devils and to 
the coach I was lucky enough to have through 
my high school years. Bill Osteen. He was a 
gentleman in every sense of the word. He 
taught us to play hard and fair, but he never 
drove us in any way. I hope that the majority 
of the young men today will be able to look 
back on their praying days and respect their 
coaches as I do mine. 

J. Russ Weaver 
Sheridan, Ark. 

Sir: 

I’ve covered Ed Thomas and his Chenoa 
High School football teams for the past 10 
years. I feel he was unfairly portrayed in your 
Scorecard item. It is incredible to me that 
one incident can completely overshadow all 
that this man has accomplished in terms of 
helping his players in the past 13 years. 

Unfortunately, no one seems to mention 
that various ministers and team members 
were among the coach’s strongest supporters 
after the mishap. The team has rallied solidly 
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behind him. winning nine straight games to 
reach the state class I-A championship final, 
which it lost 34-8 to Hampshire, a perennial 
power. Not bad for a team with a preseason 
goal of .500. 

If I had a son I would be happy to have 
him coached by Thomas. You have only add¬ 
ed to the public humiliation of a decent man 
and a fine coach. 

Rick Jones 
Managing Editor 
The Fairbury Blade 
Fairbury, III. 

UTAH'S BALL 

Sir: 

Earlier this year I participated in a small de¬ 
bate concerning fan support for college bas¬ 
ketball (Scorecard, April 2). I contended 
then—and still contend—that the state of 
Utah has the best fans. Senator Richard G. 
Lugar (R., Indiana) countered with informa¬ 
tion indicating that last season Indiana was 
the leader in major-college basketball atten¬ 
dance. Your magazine then pointed out that, 
in fact, Kentucky was tops. 

Information recently published in Brigham 
Young University’s campus newspaper. The 
Daily Universe , shows that, on a per capita 
basis, Utah does lead the nation, with a total 
attendance of 728,805 last season, drawn from 
a population of 1,268,000 (1977 estimate), or 
a ratio of I game attended per 1.74 citizens. 
The ratios for Indiana (1 to 4.66) and Ken¬ 
tucky (1 to 3.31) were not as good. With the 
news that BYU has sold out the Marriott Cen¬ 
ter. its 22,700-seat arena, for the 1979-80 sea¬ 
son and that the University of Utah, Utah 
State and Weber State are well on their way 
to similarly high attendance. I look forward 
to Utah continuing to lead the nation. 

Orrin G. Hatch 
United States Senator (R., Utah) 
Washington, D.C. 

STEROIDS 

Sir: 

1 take great exception to Naval Academy 
Track Coach Al Cantello's statement, "Ev¬ 
ery topflight track man in the U.S. takes ste¬ 
roids" (Scorecard, Nov. 12). The statement 
is, at best, overreaching. As a member of the 
1976 U.S. Olympic team, in which I com¬ 
peted in the 1,500,1 categorically deny that 1 
have ever resorted to the use of steroids, and 
I can further state that I have never come 
into contact with a middle-distance or dis¬ 
tance runner from the U.S. who has used such 
drugs. 

Such an all-encompassing statement pre¬ 
sented in a national publication casts a con- 
continued 










Super Gift...Super Value 

Super Gift...SuperValue 

SavelO 

Save $ 5 

at Sears. 

at Sears. 


Now only $29.98. Sears Best 
inductive timing light. It’s one tool 
you’ll need to help you keep your 
car in tune for better gas mileage 
and better performance. 


Now only $19.99. Sears auto 
battery charger for six or twelve 
volt batteries. Plugs into a regular 
wall socket and charges most 
batteries in six to twelve hours. 


Deadline 

December 22 nd 


On sale from Dec. 2nd through Dec. 22nd 
at most Sears Tire and Auto Centers 
Prices and dates may vary in Alaska and Hawaii. 
©Sears. Roebuck and Co., 1979 













19TH HOLE continued 




than hall, free 
On topics like 
home repairs 
Money manage¬ 
ment Nutntion 
Information 
that could help 
you to a better 
way of life 
To get your 
free copy. 


museum 

collection§.= 



OUR NEW CATALOG- 
FREE AND FULL 
OF WONDERFUL SURPRISES 


CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER, 
DEPT.E PUEBLO, COLORADO 81009 

Genetdi Services Administration 



NOCOOS FORAIRPOSI FOREIGN ORDERS ADO PER ITEM SJ 00 

TRUMARK SLINGSHOTS: P.O. BOX 1517 F. BOULDER. CO. 8030* 


Evergreen lasting handmade 
Christmas tree trimmed with colorful 
miniature toys, protected under glass 
dome $20 00, Order No 1135. $1 75 
postage and handling 
Just one inspiration from our newest 
Museum Collections catalog filled with 
antiques, superb reproductions, 
handicrafts and Christmas treasures 
Ask for your free copy call 
toll-free 1-800-243-4492, 

(in Connecticut 203-661 2400). or write 
Museum Collections Inc . Dept SI 
PO Box 7000, Greenwich. 

Connecticut 06830 
A Time Incorporated Company 


siderable pall over the achievements of many 
athletes who have never used steroids, i be¬ 
lieve the penultimate paragraph of your ed¬ 
itorial more adequately reflects most runners’ 
attitudes. A successful competitor is more the 
product of a rigorous training regimen that ex¬ 
ploits his physiological predispositions than 
the beneficiary of any boost that might be 
gained from any drug or hormone. 

Michael K. Durkin 
Des Plaines, III. 

THE THREE KINGS 

Sir: 

Even though I am a true Canadicns fan, I 
would like to suggest a name for the Los An¬ 
geles Kings’ line of Marcel Dionne, Charlie 
Simmer and Dave Taylor (These Three Kings 
Are Unbeatable, Nov. 12). How about the 
Coast Line? 

Gavin Drummond 
Montreal 
Sir: 

My daughter thinks that the Do Line is 
the name for Dionne, Simmer and Taylor, 
but to me it is obvious that considering all 
the points and dollars they earn for the Kings, 
they should be the Bread Line. 

Larry Benjamin 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

HOT DOGS 

Sir: 

In view of your Scorecard items (April 
16 and June 25) on my efforts to keep down 
the costs to fans of food at San Francisco’s 
Candlestick Park, your readers might be in¬ 
terested to know that hot dog prices at Can¬ 
dlestick were again an issue in October, but 
the Recreation and Park Commission voted 
5—2 to deny increases in concession prices. 
Citing inflationary pressures, Stevens Califor¬ 
nia Enterprises, Inc. requested a boost of 25tf 
on vended beer, 10c on vended hot dogs, I5C 
on vended Polish sausages, 15c on conces¬ 
sion-stand beer and on concession-stand 
hot dogs and Polish sausages—all of which, 
by my calculations, would have increased Ste¬ 
vens’ gross concessions revenue by more than 
$500,000. 

The generous space your magazine devot¬ 
ed to the story of the 1978 nickel surcharge 
on vended hot dogs was an important factor 
in causing Rec and Park to rescind that 
charge, and it was instrumental in prevent¬ 
ing the October boost. 

I won’t attend Rec and Park meetings 
again—I'm retiring. However, I offer my 
notes to anyone who wishes to pursue such 
matters in the future. Surely the opportunity 
to purchase food—especially hot dogs—at a 
fair price is as much a part of the game as is 
rooting for the home team. 

Ron Gordon 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York, 10020. 
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i Canada: 
Give it for the Holidays. 


light from the top, its Canadian spirit 
nothing back. What makes it such 
Super lightness. Superb 
taste. If that’s what you’d like to give, 
make the run to Lord Calvert Canadian. 






Newest Research Results: 

MERIT favored 3 to 1 over high tar brands 
in tests comparing taste and tar level. 

Merit 

Topples 

HignTars! 


Smokers find the taste of low tar MERIT 
matches that of high tar cigarettes. 

New taste tests with thousands of 
smokers prove it. 

Proof: A significant majority of 
smokers rate MERIT taste as good 
as—or better than —leading high tar 
brands. Even cigarettes having twice 
the tar! 

Proof: Of the 95% stating a prefer¬ 
ence, 5 out of 4 smokers chose the 
MERIT low tar/good taste combina¬ 
tion over high tar leaders when tar 
levels were revealed. 

MERIT smokers rate low tar 
MERIT satisfying taste alternative 
to high tar brands. 

New national smoker study results prove it. 

Proof: The overwhelming majority of MERIT 



smokers polled feel they didn’t sacrifice taste in 
switching from high tar cigarettes. 

Proof: %% of MERIT smokers don’t miss former 
high tar brands. 

Proof: 9 out of 10 enjoy smoking 
os much since switching to MERIT, 
are glad they switched, and report 
MERIT is the best tasting low tar 
they've ever tried. 

You've read the results. The con¬ 
clusion is clearer than ever: MERIT 
delivers a winning combination of 
taste and low tar. 

A combination that’s attracting 
more and more smokers every day 
and—more importantly—satisfying 
them long term. 


MERIT 

Filter .a 



© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 

Kings: 8 mg'‘tar** 0.6 mg nicotine- 
10Q’s:11mg”tar;'0.7mgnicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78 


MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 













